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AAUW Board Affirms 


Need for Tolerance, 


Rational Decision-Making 


URING the past months this nation has witnessed disturbing evidences of intol- 
D erance and hysteria reminiscent of the irrationalism prevalent in the 1950s. 
Deepening international crises, the ideological struggle between democratic and 
totalitarian philosophies, and unresolved social and economic problems within the 
United States have contributed to acute frustration. Too often our response as 
citizens has been prompted by fear. We have struck out blindly against those holding 
views different from our own, questioning their motives, casting aspersions on their 
patriotism. This retreat from reason is not only contrary to the democratic tradition; 
unless checked it could in time prove fatal to democracy itsclf. 

Twice in the past decade the American Association of University Women, through 
its Board of Directors, has affirmed its commitment to the democratic philosophy 
and has stressed the paramount necessity for tolerance and respect, for intelligent, 
dispassionate consideration of issues, and for rational decision-making. A resolution 
adopted by the 1961 National Convention reaffirmed support of these principles. At 
this time the Board of Directors calls your attention to the following paragraphs, 
drawn from its two statements issued in 1953 and 1958 respectively: 


The Communist Threat to Freedom and Democracy 


The problem we face is not simple, but the basic issue is clear. If we are to hold fast to 
our most cherished values as a free people we must preserve both freedom and national 
security. We must not sacrifice one in our attempt to preserve the other, for both are 
necessary to our way of life. This is not an issue that can be settled either by labeling all 
liberal movements as “‘communist” or by brushing off all criticisms as “smears.” 
There is a communist threat that must be faced. There is also the danger that we may 
lose our liberties by the very means employed to defend them. . . . 

We believe that the most powerful bulwark against communism and other forms of 
totalitarianism is a wholehearted commitment to the things democracy stands for. We 
believe that the attempt to fight communism by using totalitarian techniques is not 
only ineffectual but actually aids the communist enemies of democracy by undermining 
our free institutions. We do not have to choose between communist infiltration and 
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methods of witch-hunting, character assassination and demagoguery. Both are evil; 
both are threats to freedom and democracy. We repudiate both. 

As educated persons who are wholeheartedly committed to the cause of freedom and 
democracy we are obligated to give serious attention to the following problems: 


1. How we and other Americans may become informed as to what communism really is 
as a philosophy, a political organization, and an economic system. 

2. How we may distinguish between the libera! or non-conformist citizen who is loyal 
to his country and the individual who gives his allegiance to another country by 
adhering to a party line dictated by that country. 

3. How we may demonstrate to the world that democracy has more to offer peop'e than 
communism (a) by upholding at home the things for which democracy stands and 
(b) by helping the underprivileged peoples of the world to achieve the better life 
which communism promises but cannot deliver. 

4. How we may implement our conviction that the one sure defense against communism 
and related evils is a passionate commitment to the search for truth coupled with 
eternal vigilance against the enemies of truth and freedom; and how we may ex- 
press this conviction through positive and constructive programs and activities in 
which people can engage and by which they may ensure the survival of free insti- 
tutions. ... 


A Statement of Responsibility 


Living in an age of rapid change is difficult. We are faced by conflicting aspirations of 
majority and minority groups; by technological developments whose magnitude has 
been intensified by automation; by shifting family patterns, an aging population and a 
changed role for women; by world unrest and pressures which limit individual creativ- 
ity. These changes have been accompanied by increasing tension among groups in the 
American community, by threats against the equal enjoyment of the benefits of Ameri- 
can citizenship, and by denial! of the basic concepts of the American system of law. 

At times of change it is normal that tensions, disagreement on methods, and sharp 
differences of opinion should appear. These have their uses. They can provide sources of 
ultimate understanding and co-operative adjustment to new social conditions. But it 
may also happen that appeals to extreme action, voices of violence and cries of hatred 
are heard. These threaten to destroy the lines of rational communication and to divide 
society into hostile groups. 

It is our responsibility to recognize the reality and vitality of the American 
dream... . 
We have believed that it is right for the individual to aspire to improve his status. 
We have believed that this improvement should be attained within the orderly processes 
and laws of our society. 
We have aspired to a society where there is neither dominance nor submission. 


Changes are inevitable. We can only decide how we will assimilate into our pattern of 
life those changes which further the realization of our fundamental aspirations. We may 
meet these changes with a friction which will imperil the very life of society, or we may 
adapt to them through the processes of consideration and orderly action. 

In the light of our historic aspirations we affirm, therefore, that we have an inescapa- 
ble responsibility to devote the utmost effort to keeping in continuous operation 

— the orderly processes of discussion, 

— communication between groups, and 

— rational decision-making in al! situations. 


t 
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From the 


Edueational Center... 


TPVHE LIFE of the Association is made up of its purpose and of the program by which 
a move to its attainment. Organization, structure, procedures are no more than 
means to this end. They exist to further the effectiveness of the program and the 
realization of the purpose. 

The basic purpose of AAUW is as valid as when first enunciated in the Charter and 
Bylaws; its challenge has grown continuously since 1882. 

But as membership has increased from 37,000 in 1933 (when program compart- 
mentalization, as represented in the organization and assignment of the headquarters 
Staff, was formalized), to 94,000 in 1947, to nearly 150,000 in 1961, our machinery 
has become increasingly elaborate and fixed until a rigid pattern of procedure deter- 
mines the direction, sets the limits of our program. For more than twenty years ques- 
tions of the program’s effectiveness have dogged the Association’s leaders. For example: 

In 1940, a survey committee urged that Associates at headquarters be relieved of 
processing to give more attention to stimulating creative work in the State Divisions 
and branches. 

In 1947, a committee was named on the Future of the Association, and President 
Morriss, expressing concern “lest we spread ourselves too thin over too large a variety 
of projects,” wished that every branch might survey its program “with the idea in 
mind that it can lop off the things that are extraneous to the main purpose of the 
Association and the branch.” 

In 1950, President Hottel, speaking for a committee named to study the program, 
voiced the conviction that program should come from the convention rather than 
from committees and the Board of Directors. 

In 1957, the Survey Committee, stressing the size and diversity of our membership 
against a rapidly changing society, stipulated that any realistic plans must take the 
fact of rapid change into account and adapt the structure and program of the Associa- 
tion to it. 

In February 1960 a committee was named to study the structure of the Association 
and recommend such changes as might bring more effective implementation of the 
basic program of the Association. The committee made a progress report to the 1961 
Convention. The report is presented to every member of the Association on pages 
17-21 in this issue of the JourRNAL. 

We have long been at grips with the problem of devising ways of strengthening the 
influence of the Association and of increasing and enlivening the particular contribu- 
tion which college women, joined in purpose, may make to a world beset by all but 
insoluble problems. The Committee To Study the Structure of the Association is eager 
for the participation of every branch in its study of this problem. It hopes its progress 
report, tentative and incomplete as it is, will be a starting point for study, discussion, 
recommendations, out of which may come sound and forward-looking proposals 
for action at the 1963 Convention. 
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Today’s World and Our Purpose 


MAJOR FORCES 
SHAPING 


WORLD SOCIETY 


BY GRAYSON KIRK 


URS is a unique time in man’s experi- 
O ence. We are far more aware than our 
fathers ever were about what is actually 
going on in the world at any given time. 
The second reason for the uniqueness of 
our time is the fact that not merely one 
region, but virtually the entire world, is in 
an extraordinary state of ferment and we 
are directly affected by what goes on 
everywhere. 

Much of our concern about this stems 
from the fact that at a time when the 
national interests of the United States 
have suddenly become global, the concen- 
tration of effective world power is shifted 
from its traditional location and is now in 
a state of uncertain dispersion. 

Before World War II, world power was 
concentrated in Western Europe. Only 
the rising naval strength of Japan and the 
United States threatened to add new ele- 
ments. Even that was potential rather 


Dr. Kirk is President of Columbia University. 
This article is derived from his speech at the 
AAUW Washington Convention in June. 
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than actual. We stayed out of every- 
thing. The Japanese made naval under- 
standings with the British. 

The war of 1914 destroyed that pre- 
carious equilibrium and then a vain effort 
was made to substitute a new concept of 
collective power through the League of 
Nations. It failed because the forces of 
nationalism were too strong to accept such 
revolutionary change. The world stum- 
bled on to a second catastrophe of un- 
precedented violence and destruction. 

When this time of agony was over, 
we made a second effort to pool world 
strength. In security terms thus far this 
also has failed. 

Effective world power is now concen- 
trated in two states, the United States and 
the Soviet Union. We tend to think about 
all the great issues of our time as being in 
a kind of deadlock situation between the 
massed strength of the Soviet Union and 
its satellites and the United States and its 
allies of the Free World. 

It seems to me that this view is perhaps 
becoming obsolete; certainly it is over- 
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simplified, in many ways inaccurate. What 
we are witnessing today is a gradual dis- 
persion of power which, if it goes on, may 
well tend to modify the international posi- 
tion of both the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

We have encountered increasing diff- 
culty in our efforts to hold our friends to 
us and bring other states, particularly the 
newer states, into close alignment with us. 
An attitude of vigorous nationalism char- 
acterizes the posture of nearly all of the 
new independent governments. The rulers 
of these states tend to lean toward neu- 
tralism vis-a-vis both the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

If the leaders of these new states be- 
lieve, as many do, that the present atomic 
stalemate is likely to persist for an indefi- 
nite time, their natural conclusion may be 
that there isn’t really any great danger of 
atomic war and so neutralism could be a 
fairly safe posture. Of course, it enhances 
the bargaining power of the state in ques- 
tion with both of the major antagonists. 

This trend toward neutralism is favored 
because it provides a greater latitude of 
choice in the development of internal 
political and economic institutions and 
doctrines. These countries lack the ex- 
ternal capital, and, of course, the inter- 
nally generated capital, to effect rapid 
development and modernization. They 
preside over the affairs of people who in 
many cases lack familiarity with, and cer- 
tainly fidelity to, the principle of large- 
scale enterprise as we understand it and 
frequently preach it to others. 


Flexibility Preferred 


Equally, I think, do they lack enthusiasm 
for the rigidities and constrictions of com- 
munism. The natural preference of the 
leaders of these countries is for a regime 
that will be more flexible than commu- 
nism and more centrally directed so far as 
economic life is concerned than free enter- 
prise. Such a mixed regime of free enter- 
prise and state direction and control is 
certain to be characteristic of the future 
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trend in many, perhaps most, of these 
newly independent states. 

It is very important that the United 
States be prepared to understand these 
tendencies and trends and deal with them 
sympathetically, because if we do not, our 
long-range national interests are likely to 
be impaired. 

A second problem affecting the ties of 
the Western Alliance involves our older 
friends. I refer to the sheer difficulty of 
developing and maintaining a common 
front vis-a-vis the Soviet Union and bloc. 
Consultation among several governments 


is always cumbersome and usually com- 
plicated by the fact that some of the mem- 
bers of the group have special interests 


which tend to outweigh concern for the 
compromises 
front. 


necessary for a common 


Growing Desire for Noninvolvement 


As concern over the danger of involve- 
ment in conflict this 
centrifugal tendency is strengthened and 


atomic subsides, 
assertions of independence of view and ac- 
tion tend to grow. It is interesting to note 
that these forces have grown among our 
European friends after the development 
of long-range atomic missiles whereby the 
United States and the Soviet Union could 
strike at each other directly from their 
home territories. Thus a desire to escape 
from possible involvement co-exists with 
a feeling that titanic conflict may be be- 
coming a little more remote. To the extent 
that that feeling exists, a modified neu- 
tralism is the natural result. 

It is frequently said in Western Europe 
that they need to have greater independ- 
ence of action because they lack confi- 
dence in the ability of the United States 
to lead the Western coalition skilfully and 
effectively. Actually this is more of a ra- 
tionalization of developing national inter- 
est than a deeply held conviction. 

Substantially similar tendencies are at 
work to help break down the monolithic 
position of the Soviet Bloc. The Chinese 
drive for ideological and political leader- 
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ship of the Communist World is obvious 
and inevitable. China is too large, too 
ambitious, potentially too powerful, and 
too filled with doctrinal fervor to be con- 
tent with any satellite status. 

Once China acquires her own atomic 
capability, the communist group is likely 
to be even further riven with doctrinal 
strife. We have noted the close alignment 
of Albania with China rather than the 
Soviet Union; the persistent, even though 
hesitant, tendency of Poland to seek 
greater rapprochement with the West; the 
immense volume of independent Chinese 
propaganda activity abroad, particularly 
in South America. Finally any bloc that 
includes the ruggedly independent com- 
munist regime in Yugoslavia is something 
less than monolithic. 

These tendencies toward dispersion of 
world power would be given great impetus 
if technical change should make it easy 
and cheap for any 
We short- 
sighted if we assumed that such a develop- 
ment will never take place. When it does 

-if it world 
power, of military power, will be complete 
and the results will be frightening. Per- 
haps then and only then will the move 


nation to develop 


atomic weapons. would be 


does — fragmentation of 


toward genuine collective security gain 
significant momentum. 


Revolution in Mass Expectations 


Also very much in evidence in the world 
today is a social force in the broad sense 
of the term. This is the much-discussed 
revolution in mass expectations. In what 
we commonly, for want of a better term, 
call the “‘underdeveloped” parts of the 
world, people are more articulate — the 
masses and their leaders — than they have 
been befare in insistence on the need for 
rapid improvement in standards of living, 
general well-being, and the instrumentali- 
ties such as education that lead to these 
things. More people are mobile than at 
any time in history and mobility gives an 
understanding about how other peoples 
live and a resultant discontent with pov- 
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erty, illiteracy, and disease. For those who 
do not travel, there are the picture maga- 
zines and motion pictures and all the other 
media of communication. 

The old ideas about the fatalistie view 
of life, an acceptance of one’s lot, give way 
to a new demand for equality of rights; for 
quick economic improvement, even at the 
expense of the disintegration of traditional 
systems of land ownership or social caste 
systems, sharp differentials in wealth, and 
all the other appurtenances of an old 
order. Of course, there are always the 
local communist groups to give their push 
to forces of discontent. 


Rapid Population Increase 


Also these many 
victims of the rapid increase in popula- 
tion. Their efforts at improvement 
constantly being nullified by sheer growth 
in numbers. 


states are in so cases 


are 


In Latin America, for exam 
ple, the population has increased by thirty 
percent in the 


past ten years, a fantasti 


increase. The present population of the 
continent is expected to double in the next 
Yet forty percent of the 
present population is still illiterate. Even 


in this country, we have approximately 


twenty years. 


fifty million more citizens than twenty- 


five years In another twenty-five 


ago. 
years, we shall begin to face problems 
which are of course enormously more com- 
plicated in other parts of the world, where 


this change is coming rapidly and there 


isn’t a cushion of wealth or economic op- 
portunity. 


These pressures are going to be acceler- 
ated as we cut the death rate through in- 
creased sanitation and health measures. 
And in countries, particularly in 
South America, improved technology can 
support a much larger population, as we 
are doing in the United States, without 

strain. But there are other 

India, for example, where the 
population is already of very high density, 
the growth rate is still very great, and the 
margin of unused agricultural productiv- 
ity pretty small. 


some 


impossible 
countries, 





The governments of all underdeveloped 
countries, as well as the governments of 
developed countries, face great stresses 
and strains in the years ahead and the 
former have particularly difficult ones to 
face, because with a population deter- 
mined to have rapid improvement, a gov- 
ernment must be able to make a fairly 
dramatic showing if it possibly can; other- 
wise it runs the risk of being replaced by a 
more radical group. But rapid improve- 
ment requires a large body of competent 
managers and capital, things which can- 
not be brought into existence quickly or 
easily. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that a great many of the states of the 
world face a strong possibility of violent 
political disturbance in the not too far 
distant future. In many cases, existing 
vested interests will try to protect them- 
selves against radical change. One could 
anticipate that this would be true in places 
where land reform becomes a factor in 
radical change. But resistance to change, 
if it is nothing more than that, will simply 
provoke violence and the prospect of more 
radical solutions. 


Communism an Ever-Present Lure 


The range of problems presented by the 
emergence of these new forces in so many 
the United 
with a very serious dilemma. We cannot 
export enough capital to meet the needs of 
all states concerned. On the other hand, 


countries confronts States 


we cannot sit idly by and turn a deaf ear 
to the pleas of government leaders, be- 
cause then they will be forced either to 
turn to the Communist Bloc, or face the 
danger of being swept away by a local 
Castro who then may fall into a com- 
munist trap. 

Also we face the fact that democracy as 
we understand it is not a cherished pos- 
session of all the peoples concerned. Pri- 
vate enterprise is not a fighting faith, but 
merely one possible instrument of eco- 
nomic growth. Finally there is the ever- 
present lure of communism, not as an 


ideology or theory, but because it is por- 
trayed to be a demonstrated success as an 
instrument of rapid economic develop- 
ment. 

If our goal is to encourage elsewhere the 
protection of private enterprise and dis- 
couragement of public enterprise, we are 
going to lose this fight, because nothing 
less than a mixed system is apt to be re- 
garded as adequate to meet the economic 
and politically urgent needs of the‘devel- 
oping states. 


Democracy Should Be Encouraged 


Far more important is our support of 
governments and men and _ institutions 
that protect and encourage genuine de- 
mocracy. But we are going to have to 
work for quite a long time with many gov- 
ernments that we regard as essentially 
authoritarian while their peoples gain 
greater literacy, maturity, political ex- 
perience. Great harm has been done in 
recent years by premature effort to de- 
velop full-fledged institutions of political 
democracy in countries where the people 
were not prepared for it. 

We are going to have to be very so- 
phisticated in this country in trying to 
determine which leaders and party groups 
really deserve our support. If we support 
the wrong political leader and one whose 
interest in democracy is merely cynical lip 
service, we prepare the way for our ad- 
versaries and betray our own ideals. But 
if we support the man or party with genu- 
ine long-range plans for the fostering of 
essential democratic rights and procedures 
as rapidly as his people are prepared for 
them, there is our best chance for ultimate 
success. Obviously this is a hard dilemma 
for our leaders, because the choice is not 
always easy or clear. 

Another problem for the United States 
can be stated very simply: Our great need 
to recognize the fact that we will carry 
conviction to others only if we practice 
what we preach. In an authoritarian dic- 
tatorship, imperfections and inequalities 
can to some extent be concealed. In a free 
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society, everyone can observe and reflect 
upon differences between our proclaimed 
ideals and our actual practices. We will 
influence others to think well about our in- 
stitutions, possibly to emulate them, only 
if we are very free from hypocrisy about 
ourselves. This is harsh, because no society 
has ever been free from imperfections, 
but we have chosen the way of freedom 
and we have got to pay the price for it. 


4 Grievous Burden 


We need to be a little more selective about 
the major targets of our foreign policy. 
The effort to contain and resist the out- 
ward thrust of Soviet imperialism when- 
it 
impossible burden upon any government. 


ever and wherever appears puts an 
‘Too great a dissipation of our energies 
and resources seems almost bound to bring 
harvest of frustra- 


tion. Indiscriminate scattering of Ameri- 


about a failure and 
can aid among scores of countries may be 
insufficient in any one country to give the 
needed push toward solid evolutionary 
democratic and economic progress. 

Our present policy leads us to believe 
that every area, state, crisis, is of equal sig- 
nificance. A setback anywhere becomes a 


In the afternoon of Dedi- 
cation Day the camera 
caught three distinguished 
AAUW ladies by the 
newly-inserted ceramic 
plaque marking the 
Presidents Garden (see 
page 54). Left to right: 
Dr. Riley, President 
Hawkes, and Dr. Hottel 


major blow to our posture everywhere in 
the world. This is dangerously close to 
nonsense and we can’t afford it. 

It is quite clear that, in view of the num- 
ber and the variety and the complexity 
of our problems, there simply aren't any 
quick or easy solutions. It is altogether 
probable that their eventual resolution 
will not be altogether to our liking. It is 
also probable, it must be, that the solution 
will be at least equally unattractive to 
our adversaries. 

What we must have is a world in which 
men have freedom of choice concerning the 
institutions that regulate their lives and 
those institutions must safeguard the larg- 
est possible area of individual freedom 
of choice concerning residence, livelihood, 
religious faith, and political affiliation. 
Such a world will be filled with differing 
forms of economic organization, different 
social structures, and widely divergent in 
stitutions of government. But such a world 
would be a world in which all could live in 
peace, the greatest goal of all, proy ided it 
is the peace of freedom and not coercion 
and oppression. I am sure we are not 
likely to see a world of this kind, but if 
we are strong, intelligent, and patient, 
our children may. 
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DEDICATION DAY at the 
EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


re ce 21, 1961 will go down 
‘in AAUW history as a never-to-be- 
forgotten day! To begin with, the usual 


convention “Free Afternoon” 
in the Educational Center, seen for the 


Was spent 


first time by many delegates and visitors, 
who thronged the corridors, interviewed 
Staff members in their individual offices, 
inspected lounges and meeting and confer- 
ence rooms, enjoyed the light refreshments 
served, and were personally greeted by 
some of Washington’s most distinguished 
AAUW national ofi- 
cers and Board members. 

Among the notable hostesses of official 
Washington who were with us that after- 
noon were “Cabinet Wives” Mrs. Dean 
Rusk, Mrs. C. Douglas Dillon, and Mrs. 
J. Edward Day. Also present were Dr. 
Janet Travell, President Kennedy’s per- 


women, along with 


sonal physician and the first woman ever 
to hold such a post, and Mrs. Aryness Joy 
Wickens, Economic Advisor to the Secre- 
tary of Labor. In addition, a number of 
women members of Congress accepted 
AAUW’s invitation to be present to meet 
our members. 

In the evening, more than two thousand 
members and honored guests gathered in 
Sheraton Hall for the solemn dedication 
of the Educational Center. The program 
was simple, dignified, moving. 

After Rabbi Norman Gerstenfeld’s In- 
vocation, President Hawkes introduced 
Milton Fischer, the architect; Mrs. Arne 
Fisher, the Building Planning Committee 
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Chairman, and Dean Flora Rawls, the 
Building Fund Chairman. One Hundred 
Percent States were honored. (See page 49 
for Hundred Percent States since the May 
JOURNAL went to press.) 

The 


choice 


featured speaker was a fitting 

Dr. Cora Du Bois, Zemurray- 
Stone Professor of Anthropology, Harvard 
University and Radcliffe College, who was 
presented with the 1961 AAUW Achieve- 
ment Award by Mrs. Lawrence E. Schnei 
der, Vice-president from the Northwest 
Central Region, which traditionally raises 
the $2500 this 
honor. The was read by Dr. 
Blanche Hinman Dow, Fellowships Pro- 
gram Chairman. (Dr. Du Bois’s speech is 
24.) 


stipend accompanying 


citation 


reported on pages 22 


Dr. Hawkes’ Dedicatory Address 


The dedicatory remarks, 
President Hawkes, follow: 

“In The Discovery of the Future, H. G. 
Wells commented: “The past is but the 
beginning of a beginning and all that is 
and has been is but the twilight of the 
dawn.’ We are met here tonight to cele- 


delivered by 


brate such a past and such a beginning. 
“It was just forty years ago this past 
April that the Association assembled in 
convention here in Washington appointed 
a committee to consider the purchase of 
property for a national headquarters. I 
think it is extremely interesting that there 
are several women in this hall tonight who 
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attended that convention and voted on 
that motion. 

“That committee promptly, after ap- 
pointment, recommended the purchase of 
the property at 1634 Eye Street, overlook- 
ing Farragut Square, and on June 1, 1921, 
a cash payment of five thousand dollars 
was made to seal the deal. Into this new 
home the Association moved in the fall of 
1922 and they occupied it until July 1, 
1960. 

“At first, the new headquarters pro- 
vided two floors for the Washington 
Branch, half of one floor for the operation 
of the national Association, and two and a 
half floors for permanent and transient 
guests. Many of you have stayed in that 
old clubhouse. 


Offices Encroach on Space 


‘*“As the years went on and the work of 
the Association increased, more and more 
space was taken over for the offices, with 
a corresponding decrease in the number 
of rooms available for guests. The Staff 
increased steadily from three paid mem- 
bers in 1922 to over seventy-five in 1955. 
The membership increased from fewer 
than fifteen thousand members in fewer 
than two hundred branches in approxi- 
mately thirty states and the District of 
Columbia in 1922 to more than 140,000 
in every state and territory including the 
District of Columbia and Guam in 1957. 
By 1949, the Washington Branch had 
moved out of the building and the national 
Association the 
floors. 


Was using entire five 


Site Purchased in °57 


“When the Survey Committee was ap- 
pointed in 1954 by my predecessor, Dr. 
Riley, looking toward recommendations 
for the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of this 
Association in 1957, it was obvious that 
the prediction that had been made in 
1931 had come true: The time had come 
when another building was needed to 
house the Association. The first recom- 
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mendation of the Survey Committee to 
the Board of Directors, which was passed 
at a meeting in July 1955, was ‘That the 
President appoint as soon as possible a 
Building Commission to examine all phases 
of the problem of providing adequate 
building space for the Association.’ That 
commission was my first official appoint- 
ment. 

“The Boston Convention in June 1957 
authorized the Board to proceed with 
plans for a new home for the Association 
and the search then began for suitable 
property, which was finally ended in Oc- 
tober 1957, when the property at Twenty- 
fourth Street and Virginia Avenue was 
purchased. 

“*T shall not recite for you all the details 
of this project. You have heard the reports 
of the Building Planning Committee and 
the Building Fund Committee. You are 
aware that in four years thousands of 
devoted and loyal members of this Asso- 
ciation have contributed to this project. 
Many of you, most of you, I hope, have 
already seen the building. It only remains 
to dedicate this building to the purposes 
for which it was built and to the people 
whom it is to serve. 


By Faith and Works 


“How does such a project come to frui- 
tion? Big things do not just happen; they 
come out of the hearts of the people con- 
cerned. Achievements are made because 
people break away from security and go 
forth to greater, though perhaps unknown, 
things. They do this by faith: Faith in 
something greater than themselves. 

“But faith alone is not enough if it is 
without works. This project represents the 
works of many hands; it represents sacri- 
fices; unceasing efforts; constant invest- 
ment of time, thought, and attention to 
detail; it represents worry and satisfac- 
tion, fear of failure and certainty of suc- 
cess; it represents careful planning and 
reshaping of plans. But all of it has been 
worth while as we view the completed 
task. 
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“T wish I could name all of the people 
who have worked on this undertaking, but 
it would mean the listing of thousands 
and thousands of names, including branch 
and state officers, branch and state chair- 
men, members of the Boards during the 
vears 1955 to 1961, and all of the Staff. 
Our debt is great and can never be repaid, 
except in the right use of these facilities. 

** Because fortune is to be 
President of this Association in this year 


my great 
of 1961, I have the great honor and high 
privilege by the authority vested in me 
by the Board of Directors to dedicate this 


ests of college women the world over. As 
was said of the former headquarters, 
‘This center is an earnest of the idealism 
of American college women.’ 

“T have quoted often from the speech 
Lord Tweedsmuir, Governor General of 
Canada, made on the occasion of the coro- 
nation of King George the Sixth. He said, 
‘If we would pay our debt to the past, we 
must put the future in debt to ourselves.’ 
We have paid our debt to the past, the 
members of this Association in 1921, by 
putting ourselves today in debt to the 
future. May those who are AAUW mem- 


Educational Center of the AAUW Edu- 
cational Foundation to the cause of educa- 
tion and to the achievements and inter- 


bers in the year 2001 feel they owe a 
debt to us, for their past, too, will be but 
the beginning of a beginning.” 


TV and the Emerging Nations 


A MASSIVE attack on illiteracy in the underdeveloped countries is vital to our na- 
A tional interests. Television, which can teach more things to more people than 
any other device known to man, is the one means of making a crash breakthrough in 
overcoming illiteracy on a world-wide scale. 

American educators have proved their ability to employ television as an effective 
instrument of education. Manufacturers have proved their ability to provide the 
equipment on a mass production basis. These resources could be marshaled in an 
effective program to overcome illiteracy and develop social and economic well-being 
in the less advanced areas of the world, while simultaneously building a continuing 
favorable image of the United States abroad. This could be done by activating, in 
underdeveloped nations, Educational Television broadcast stations designed to pro- 
vide a continuing educational resource especially suited to the needs of the individual 
countries. 

In many parts of the world, newly emerging countries are looking to television 
as a means of providing a crash program and enabling them to telescope the process 
of educational development into a short period of time. They are eager to move ahead 
in developing Educational Television systems, but they need help and are looking to 
those on the outside who are willing to provide it. 

Unless the U.S. moves promptly, the introduction of television in these countries 
may well come about in ways inimical to the best interest of their people. . . . If 
the U.S. were to utilize the full potency of its television resources, which it has de- 
veloped to a greater extent than any other nation, in a massive program to assist the 
underprivileged peoples of the world, it would make a giant step forward in the fight 
for the minds of men. 


— Wititiam G. Har ey, 


President, 


National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, at the AAUW Convention 
Mass Media Special Interest Session 





in keeping 


with our purpose 


BY PAULINE TOMPKINS 


onicHT I would like to center our 

thinking on one aspect of our purpose: 
“To enable college women to discharge 
the special responsibilities to society of 
those who have enjoyed the advantages of 
higher education.” 

This statement, adopted by the 1957 
Boston 
comer to our Bylaws. There is nothing 


Convention, is a relative new- 
new in its mandate, however, for this was 
the catalyst which sparked the establish- 
ment of the 
Alumnae in 1882. While we may view the 
emphasis given at Boston to our special 
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responsibilities as a reaffirmation of his- 
toric Association principle, it is also a 
timely reminder that these responsibilities 
are more than the consequence of AAUW 
membership: They are the consequence of 
our status as educated women. 
Apparently we need this reminder, for 
there is an impressive amount of evidence 
that the educated woman is shortchanging 





This article is derived from Dr. Tompxrys’ 
Keynote Address at the Washington Convention. 
We regret that space prevents publication in full. 
Mimeographed texts—as long as the supply 
holds out — are available from the Sales Office 
(25 cents). 
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her responsibility to society. How can we 
respond to this charge? Wherein lie our 
“special responsibilities to society”? The 
nearest answer is found in the fact of our 
education. Our special responsibilities are 
a quid pro quo for the advantages we have 
enjoyed through a higher education. But 
the roots of these obligations reach be- 
yond education to the fundamental prem- 
ise of the democratic idea. 

Democracy is an experiment which is 
still going on. The individual, in whose 
interest government is established, must 
himself vindicate the democratic philoso- 
phy. He does this in the degree to which 
he actively identifies his inalienable rights 
with his 
bilities. 

The special responsibilities of the col- 
lege woman are those of the average citi- 


equally inalienable responsi- 


zen writ large. They require more from her 
because more has been given to her, but 
in her performance of them she is accept- 
ing the democratic imperative of good 
citizenship. Society rightfully expects a 
return on its investment in her education. 
She provides it through her increased in- 
volvement in the issues of her time and 
through the use she makes of her educa- 
tion in coping with them. In discharging 
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her special responsibilities, she may act in 
her individual capacity; more likely she 
will join with others in philanthropic, re- 
ligious, professional, or nonprofessional 
groups. 

The existence of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women is a living sym- 
bol of the special responsibilities of college 
graduates and for nearly eighty years this 
Association has provided a forum in which 
these responsibilities have been trans- 
lated into specific programs and policies. 
This is the positive side of the coin. Yet 
earlier I suggested that educated women 
were doing less than enough in discharging 
their responsibilities. This is the negative 
side. 


Aberrations Are Significant 


We see it in college graduates for whom 
education is primarily the royal road to 
romance — and to status; in college grad- 
uates for whom an association of univer- 
sity women — a college club — is a sym- 
bol of status; in college graduates whose 
intellectual training is allowed to lie fal- 
low because of its presumed conflict with 
marriage. We see it in organizations of 
college women; we see it in AAUW — 
whenever branches subvert the purpose 
of the Association by accommodating pro- 
grams which are irrelevant or trivial. 

Placed against our positive achieve- 
ments, these aberrations may strike us as 
relatively insignificant. If they were iso- 
lated phenomena they might be, but they 
are part of a larger pattern characterized 
by uncertainty, confusion, and compla- 
cency regarding the role of educated 
women in contemporary society. 

In the pioneering days of their strug- 
gle to achieve recognition in society, 
women had a clear vision of their respon- 
sibilities and were ready to risk the con- 
sequences. Ironically this vision seems to 
have dimmed with victory. It is as though 
at times we regarded society’s accept- 
ance of our new status as an end in itself, 
rather than a means by which we can 
play a more positive role. 
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One of the most significant struggles 
of the nineteenth century was to win the 
right of women to higher education. To- 
day we comprise over half the population 
in the United States, yet the proportion 
of us who enter college has been declining 
in comparison with men. Between 1920 
and 1958, the ratio between men and 
women fell from forty-seven to thirty-five 
percent. In 1920, one out of every seven 
doctoral degrees was awarded to a woman; 
in 1956, one out of ten. This is only one 
example illustrating the confusion about 
our role in the mid-twentieth century. 
How do we account for it? 

I am going to suggest two major fac- 
tors: The first is primarily sociological; 
the second relates to our sense of values. 

The sociological factor is the result of a 
time lag: Society has accepted the idea of 
the expanded role and responsibility of 
women, but in many respects it has re- 
jected the implications which follow. 


A Materialistic Environment 


Our nineteenth century forebears who 
pioneered for the political, social, eco- 
nomic, and professional status of women 
had the weight of the democratic phi- 
losophy and the Christian ethic behind 
them. In addition, the industrial and sci- 
entific revolutions of the last seventy-five 
years created a materialistic environment 
which, through mass production, labor- 
saving devices, and the resulting phe- 
nomenon of leisure time, not only justi- 
fied, but established, the need for women’s 
broader role. This need has been vastly 
accentuated by the unparalleled problems 
confronting the United States as a world 
power. 

But this is only half the story. These 
developments have been accompanied by 
an undertow of resistance, all the stronger 
because of the enormous rapidity with 
which events have revolutionized women’s 
role. This is the time lag, which has be- 
queathed to us a mild form of schizophre- 
nia. It is found in the mind of woman as 
an individual. Her emerging role has sud- 
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denly thrust upon her the burden of choice 
after ages of no choice at all. She is ex- 
hilarated by her new freedom, but not yet 
secure in it. Her commitment to her 
twentieth century role is diluted by a 
lingering nostalgia for her role as tradi- 
tionally defined. In her darker moments, 
she may harbor a sense of guilt, feeling 
that her lust for freedom has somehow 
compromised her femininity. 

These inner contradictions are reflected 
throughout the social structure: In par- 
ents, who covet widening educational 
opportunities for their daughters, but 
who are wary lest too much learning 
divert them from their marriage-mother- 
hood role; in men, who as classmates, col- 
leagues, husbands, employers, frequently 
feel that the changing role of women, to 
which they ascribe in theory, now poses a 
subtle threat to the pre-eminence of their 
own traditional role; in the confused image 
of women evoked by disparate elements 
in our society where, on the one hand, 
women’s passive, historically conceived 
role is romanticized in advertising, in pulp 
and slush literature, in the cult of Home- 
making-and-Motherhood fostered by press 
and propaganda, but where, on the other 
hand, women’s responsibility to develop 
their minds and exploit their intellectual 
abilities is sternly preached by govern- 
ment and education alike. 


Extended Obligation 


If the time lag is to be overcome, women 
must recognize the problem for what it is. 
At the same time, we have an obligation to 
remind leaders in government, business, 
and education that they must reconcile 
their frequently discriminatory employ- 
ment policies with their many pronounce- 
ments urging women to develop and uti- 
lize their talents. 

The second factor which helps to ex- 
plain our uncertainty and complacency 
regarding our special responsibilities as 
educated women concerns our sense of 
values. Let us consider this first in rela- 
tion to education. 
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The United States has committed itself 
to a program of mass education unpar- 
alleled in history. This has been justified in 
part on the grounds that an educated citi- 
zenry is indispensable to democratic gov- 
ernment; in part because of our belief that 
the individual has a right to education, so 
that he may develop his talents to the full- 
est. Today it has been estimated that close 
to forty percent of the college age group 
enter institutions of higher learning. 

It will be for history to judge whether 
the United States, through mass educa- 
tion, developed the wise, vigorous, and 
responsible leadership so patently vital to 
our security and our civilization. The de- 
cision will reflect the quality of our uni- 
versities, the strength of our teaching, the 
relevance of our curriculums. But it will 
also reflect the intrinsic value which so- 
ciety gives to education and here we are 
menaced by an insidious danger. 


Education a High Calling 


It can be argued that educated women 
and men were more keenly sensitive to 
their special responsibilities to society 
when education was the prerogative of the 
relatively few and when it involved con- 
siderable personal sacrifice and struggle 
than in an age in which it is the privilege 
of the many and the individual’s sacrifice 
is, with exceptions, minor. If the educated 
have a special responsibility to society 
and if everyone is educated, what is every- 
body’s responsibility may in time become 
nobody's responsibility. 

The answer is not the abolition of mass 
education. It is a renewed emphasis on 
the real purpose of education, which means 
divorcing it from status and prestige and 
lifting it above the pedestrian goal of job 
preparation. One of the special obligations 
of educated women in 1961 is the obliga- 
tion to prove, by the quality of our think- 
ing and the caliber of our actions, that 
education itself is a high calling demand- 
ing one’s finest efforts. 

It is equally imperative that we reap- 
praise our sense of values in the broader 
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context of our goals as educated women 
and as a nation. Over the past few dec- 
ades, we have witnessed a gradual erosion 
of American idealism. In part this is trace- 
able to economic prosperity. 

We are the only nation in history which 
has sueceeded in vanquishing material 
from the lives of all but a 
minority of the population. Consequently 


need small 
we are subjected to a relentless campaign 
through all the mass media to make us 
acquire appetites for things we do not 
need, so that our economy may continue 
to produce at high levels. Because this 
welter of goods is distinct from our real 
needs, we are cajoled into buying for the 
suke of status, prestige, or greater com- 
fort. In 1960, the Rockefeller Brothers’ 
report on The Power of the Democratic Idea 
defined “the great question” as “ whether 
a comfortable people can respond to an 
emergency that is chronic and to prob- 
lems that require long effort and sustained 
exercise of will and imagination.” 

Our lack of a sufficiently vital sense of 
purpose is also the result of our disquietude 
as a people confronted for the first time in 
our history with a world situation in which 
time no longer seems to be on our side. We 
do not fully grasp what is happening, but 
we have lost our optimism. Our reaction 
in too many instances has been to seek 
solace in our material opulence, or, ostrich- 
like, to turn away from the demands of 
the present by sterile conformity to a past 
which is largely irrelevant. This has re- 


Dr. C. O. Ifeagwu, Counsellor, 
Permanent Mission of Nigeria 
to the UN; IFUW President 
Meribeth Cameron, and Presi- 
dent Grayson Kirk of Colum- 
bia University at the Wash- 
ington Convention. They took 
part in the panel on ‘‘Major 
Forces Shaping World Society” 


the trivialization of both our 
goals and our civilization, 

If we, as educated women, do not sur- 
mount this environment, AAUW and as- 
sociations with comparable objectives will 
become superfluous, for we will have noth- 
ing worth while to say either to our con- 
temporaries or to those still in our colleges 
and universities. It will be their generation 
whose goals and decisions determine the 
future course of this nation. Should we 
prove unable to help them because of the 
paucity of our own goals, the dialogue 
would stop and the influence we might 
have had would be lost in what C. P. 
Snow has called “the great anonymous 
sludge of history.” 


sulted in 


Our future as a people depends on our 
understanding of the problems confront- 
ing us in 1961 and on our willingness to 
make such changes in our goals and poli- 
cies as these problems dictate. This is the 
ultimate challenge posed for every civili- 
zation. 

In the struggle now before us, the obli- 
gation of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women is defined nowhere more 
cogently and forcefully than in our own 
words: “The Association shall develop a 
program to enable college women .. . to 
discharge the special responsibilities to 


society of those who have enjoyed the 
advantages of higher education.” 

As we respond to this commitment, we 
pay tribute to our heritage and we act 
“in keeping with our purpose.” 








Report of the 


Committee on AAUW Structure 
to the Washington Convention 


HE ASSOCIATION BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
‘Daan its entire February 1960 meet- 
ing to a discussion, in which the Staff 
joined, of the Association Program and its 
effectiveness. Time and again at that 
meeting, discussion returned to the need 
of a more realistic Association structure or 
organization, to implement the basic pro- 
gram of the Association. The Board, there- 
fore, authorized the appointment of a 
committee to study the structure of the 
Association and recommend changes that 
would make possible more effective imple- 
mentation of the program. 

The committee has met several times 
during the past year and a half. It now 
presents this progress report. A final 
report will be presented to the 1963 Con- 
vention for action. 


This is an exact transcript of the Progress Report 
of the Committee To Study the Structure of the 
Association as presented to the 1961 Convention. 
Members of this committee include Dr. Blanche 
Hinman Dow, newly elected First Vice-president 
and Association Chairman of Program Develop- 
Chairman; Mrs. Derrick A. Sherman, 
Second Vice-president and Chairman of the 
Committee on Membership; Dean Flora Rawls, 
Vice-president From the Southeast Central 
Region; Dr. Pauline Tompkins, AAUW Gen- 
eral Director; Dr. Eleanor F. Dolan and Lor- 
raine Torres, AAUW Staff Associates, and, 
ex officio, Dr. Anna L. Rose Hawkes, AAUW 


President. 


ment 
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This report is made in the form of rec- 
ommendations, so that this convention 
and afterward the general membership 
may have a specific basis for discussion. 
No action is to be taken at this conven- 
tion. The discussion will be continued by 
every available means among the Associa- 
tion members and the members of this 
committee until 1963. Out of the contin- 
uing discussion will come the final report 
that will be presented to the 1963 Conven- 
tion for action. 

The committee asks you to consider a 
number of areas of the Association organi- 
zation which are of great concern. 

First, in many cases the program of the 
Association has been impeded by rigidity 
and by lack of variety in the structure of the 
Association. For example, all program 
interests of the Association, however dif- 
ferent they may be from one another, are 
provided for by the almost automatic 
creation of Standing Committees to de- 
velop “study-action” programs. 


A MORE realistic view, the committee 
believes, is that different interests demand 
different approaches. Such approaches 
might include group study, individual 
study, research, community action, repre- 
sentation before other organizations or 
government agencies, publication. The 
structure of the Association should be 
such that not only are different approaches 
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encouraged, but each approach is evalu- 
ated on its own merits and according to 
its own characteristics. 

Second, our present structure fails to 
recognize variety in size of branches and 
State Divisions. Branches vary in number 
of members from ten to 985. (Our struc- 
ture should be adaptable.) State Divi- 
sions vary from one with two branches to 
one with 117. The committee believes that 
while a basic structural pattern is essen- 
tial, this structure should be as spare as 
possible. Branches and State Divisions 
‘should be free to add to it. 

Third, rigid compartmentalization of pro- 
gram prevents consideration of matters which 
press for our attention. The ‘compart- 
ments,” or subject matter areas, of our 
present program were for the most part 
set up many years ago and have changed 
little. Interests, however timely or urgent, 
that do not fit conveniently into these 
compartments are apt to be ignored; wit- 
ness the absence in the Association’s pro- 
gram of any recognition of our incredibly 
rapid progress in science and technology 
and its cultural implications. 

Fourth, in these critical times the Associa- 
tion should concentrate on which 
demand the trained abilities of university 
women. This does not mean “limiting the 
program.” It means sorting out, at the 
national level, the matters which are most 
important and centering our energies on 
them. In addition to urgent national con- 
cerns, State Divisions and branches should 
choose from among the most pressing 
state and local interests. At the same time, 
certain traditional Association 
may merit continued attention. 

Fifth, the committee is concerned that 
more members should participate in more 
ways in carrying out the purposes of the 
Association. The committee believes that 
a greater percentage of members should be 
intimately involved in determining the 
program. It believes there should be more 
opportunity for leadership participation 
than our present structure provides. 

Sixth, the committee feels that a dis- 
tinction should be drawn between “ study” 
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issues 


interests 


for personal intellectual development and 
“study” as a first step in social action. It 
believes that each form of study should 
be recognized as a valid part of the pro- 
gram, that each should be given encour- 
agement and direction. 

These among the considerations 
which have led the committee to present 
the following proposals as a basis for 
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thought and discussion during the bien- 
nium. The committee urges the members 
to discuss this report and to send sugges- 
tions to the chairman. It emphasizes again 
that what members think and say about 
this report will determine the recommen- 
dations to be presented for formal action 
two years from now. 

Program Subject Matter. The committee 
recommends that the Association concen- 
trate in each biennium or triennium on 
not more than three major program top- 
ics. As part of this recommendation, it 
proposes that subject matter committees 
as they are presently constituted be 
abolished. 


i 

Lue COMMITTEE has proposed the estab- 
lishment of a Program Development Com- 
mittee with the responsibility of recom- 
mending program topics to each conven- 
tion for its final selection of the three 
major topics which we recommend as a 
framework of study and action. 

The Program Development Committee 
for 1961-63 will consist of five members 
chosen by the Board for the biennium or 
triennium and four ex officio members: 
The President of the Association; the 
Vice-president for Program, who will be 
Chairman; the Vice-president for Mem- 
bership, and the General Director. The 
other five committee members, to be 
chosen by the Board, will be from the gen- 
eral membership and will be chosen for 
their understanding of the Association, 
their commitment to its best interests, 
their proven intellectual competence, their 
appreciation of our culture. 

If the 1963 Convention adopts the 
recommendations of the Committee on 
Structure, the Program Development 
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Committee will continue as here defined. 
The responsibility of this committee 
for 1961-63 is the selection of program 
topics for presentation to the convention 
in the event that the convention approves 
the plan. The members of the committee 
will travel in the field as much as possible 
and will use every other available means 
to study program needs and to solicit 
program suggestions. They will consult 
the Staff and other specialists and, for the 
next biennium, 1961-63, the Committee 
on Program Development will consult the 
subject matter chairmen. 

The committee will bring to the Board 
for presentation to convention at least 
six possible program topics of which at 
least two will be in the field of educa- 
tion. From this list of topics, the con- 
vention will be asked to select three, at 
least one of which shall be in education, 
for the concentrated attention of the 
Association during the biennium or tri- 
ennium. There shall be reserved to con- 
vention the privilege of proposing pro- 
gram topics from the floor, but the total 
number selected shall not exceed three. 

A valid topic for selection would be one 
which (1) is in keeping with the purpose 
of the Association, (2) is of sufficient im- 
portance to merit the attention of the 
entire Association, (3) permits a variety 
of development in a number of ways. 
Examples of such topics might be “The 
Individual in a Technological Society,” 
“The Affluent Society in a World of 
Want,” “Discrimination in Its Many 
Forms,” “The Pattern of Women’s Lives 
and Implications for Their Education,” 
“Justification of the Free Society.” These 
examples have been hastily chosen for the 
sole purpose of illustration. The Commit- 
tee on Program Development will have 
two years to choose topics which will call 
more completely into play the interests of 
members of the Association. 

If the 1963 Convention adopts this 
plan, implementation of the program top- 
ies will begin immediately after conven- 
tion with the appointment by the Board 
of Directors of at least one program imple- 
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mentation committee for each topic se- 
lected. The work of these committees 
should reflect ideas developed during the 
process of topic selection. The commit- 
tees would serve for the biennium or the 
triennium. 

The number of members of each com- 
mittee would depend on the scope of topic. 
Membership should include specialists, 
lay members of the Association, and for 
each topic which has legislative implica- 
tions, there should be one member experi- 
enced in legislation. The chairmen of the 
program implementation committees 
should report to the Board on call. Educa- 
tional Center Staff Associates would be 
assigned by the General Director to work 
with the program implementation com- 
mittees. 


Unsoer this plan, traditional subject 
matter committees would no longer be 
necessary at State Division and branch 
levels; a Program Development commit- 
tee would be the only one required at each 
level. 

On the State Division level, this Program 
Development committee might include the 
elected officers, a representative of each of 
the three program topics chosen by con- 
vention, and a member, or members, to 
represent state program topics and con- 
tinuing program interests. Program im- 
plementation committees at the State 
Division level would be at the option of 
the division. 

On the branch level, the Program De- 
velopment committee might include a 
representative for each national, state, 
and local program topic, which the branch 
might choose, and one or more repre- 
sentatives for continuing program inter- 
ests. The branch board might sit as the 
committee at the option of the branch. 
The branch would set up as many pro- 
gram implementation committees as it 
might need. Small branches would be 
encouraged to limit their choice of pro- 
gram topics. 

In fields of continuing program interest 
other than those selected by convention, 
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individual branch requests for program 
help would be given all possible attention 
by members of the Educational Center 
Staff. 

Legislative Program. At the end of a 
year’s work, the program implementation 
committees at the Association level might 
propose Legislative Items growing out of 
that vear’s work. These and other Legisla- 
tive Items would be submitted to the 
membership. The methods are yet to be 
determined. When a new set of Legislative 
Items was adopted, the previous set 
would be dropped, except for the item(s) 
considered by the Legislative Committee 
and by the Board of sufficient importance 
to be added to the Association’s contin- 
uing legislative interests. Whenever the 
the Board 


questioned continued member support for 


Legislative Committee or 
such items, the membership would be 
consulted. 

The traditional interests of the Asso- 
ciation would included 
within the approved framework of Asso- 
ciation action. 


continue to be 


As there is at present, there would con- 
tinue to be an inevitable time lag between 
adoption and implementation of program 
topics and of Legislative Items. Until new 
topics and new items were ready for im- 
plementation, work would continue on the 
program adopted by the previous con- 
vention. It is also recognized that some 
program topics might not involve legis- 
lation. 

The Association Legislative Committee 
would be composed of a chairman, ap- 
pointed as at present by the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Directors; 
three members from the general member- 
ship, chosen by the Board for their legis- 
lative experience and skill, and one mem- 
ber representing each program topic 
selected by convention which had legis- 
lative implication. Upon appointment, the 
chairman would become a member of the 
Board of Directors. 

Membership Committee. The committee 
recommends that matters concerning 
membership be under the over-all direc- 
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tion of the appropriate Vice-president who 
would be chairman of whatever ad hoc 
committees she might find necessary. 
These committees would be appointed by 
the Board. Branch and state Membership 
committees would continue to function as 
before. 

Approval Procedure. The committee rec- 
ognizes the unchanging commitment of 
the Association to quality in institutions 
of higher education, to opportunity for 
women to achieve, and to recognition for 
their achievement. It believes, however, 
that the resources of the Association could 
be better used to accomplish these aims 
than through our present approval pro- 
cedure. It recommends, therefore, that the 
present approval procedure for colleges 
and universities be discontinued and that 
any woman with a recognized bacca- 
laureate or higher degree from an institu- 
tion which has appropriate regional ac- 
creditation be accepted for membership 
in the Association. 

When the Association’s approval policy 
was officially established in 1889, there 
were no accrediting agencies and the 
Association’s scrutiny of institutions was 
a step in raising educational standards. 
Since that time, the regional accrediting 
agencies have achieved effective organiza- 
tion and national recognition for their 
procedures of evaluation. 


QO. R CURRENT Association approval pro- 
cedure is complicated, expensive, and 
time-consuming. Our procedure can no 
longer guarantee that institutions already 
approved are maintaining the high stand- 
ards which are required of applying insti- 
tutions. This brings upon the Association 
the charge of inconsistency and results in 
poor public relations. The committee is 
convinced that the educational purpose of 
the Association is no longer achieved by 
the use of this procedure. It believes that 
the Association’s resources of money, 
time, and devotion can do more to raise 
standards for women in higher education 
if institutional examination is replaced by 
consultation, conferences, research and 
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publication, and the mobilization of Asso- 
ciation and individual influence. 
Frequency of Conventions. The commit- 
tee recommends that the convention meet 
triennially. More branches should partici- 
pate in convention. This should be possible 
if the convention meets triennially. More 
help should be given on program by mem- 
bers of the Staff and Board working in the 
field with the members. This would be 
more feasible if the convention 
triennially. The triennial convention plan 
would provide a more adequate time span 
for the development of program topics 
under the plan recommended above. 


The Place of Individual Intellectual De- 


meets 


velopment in the Association Program. It is 
inherent in the philosophy of the Associa- 
tion that the continuing intellectual de- 
velopment of the college woman is as 
important as her responsibility to advance 
the cause of women and to discharge her 
special obligations to society. The com- 
mittee is concerned that in the past so 
little attention has been given to this 
emphasis. It solicits the thinking and the 
expression of the membership of the 
Association in its effort to this 
aspect of our program to the place of 
dignity which it once held and which it 
the total the 


restore 


deserves in program of 


Association. 





A high light of the Washington Convention was the Special Book Exhibit, managed 
by Dr. Eleanor F. Dolan (see page 57). Selected current titles covered all AAUW 


areas of interest 





The Accomplishment 





and the Challenge 


BY CORA DU BOIS 


ATOTHING seems to bother men more 
LN than From the time that 
homo sapiens first began to generalize and 
abstract, we have a plethora of dicta (pri- 
marily from men) about women. They are 
to be found in primitive folklore, the ful- 
mination of the divines, the insouciances 
of French wits who celebrated the differ- 
ence, and more recently the somber car- 
toons of Thurber’s “War Between the 
Sexes.”” Even women have entered the 
fray. Simone de Beauvoir’s “Le Deu- 
xieme Sex” and Margaret Mead’s “ Male 
and Female” are recent examples. 
Certainly women contribute to procrea- 
tion (and what is more important than the 
population explosion!), to socialization 
and what is more important than induct- 
ing children into their social roles!), and 
to livelihood (for however rich segments 
of the world’s population may be, and 
however advanced technologically, it is 
rare and perhaps even undesirable that a 
relatively small number of mature men 
should support a majority of economically 
unproductive women and children). And, 


women. 


The above article is comprised of selections from 
the acceptance speech of the 1961 AAUW 


Achievement Award winner. A full text is avail- 
able from the Sales Office at the Educational 
Center for 25 cents. 






9) 


-- 


lastly, as to values, here women also con- 
tribute, for even in that great debate 
among men about women, it is generally 
acknowledged that women are, or should 
be, the bearers of traditional virtues. 


owD COD CHD 


When we look at the past fifty thousand 
years of human development and enjoy 
the detachment of the long view in which 
anthropologists revel, the proposition 
seems true that people are being born to 
contexts where increasing complexity re- 
quires objective and specialized responses. 
This means not only that social and cul- 
tural variations have increased in the 
past fifty thousand years, but also that 
variety is increasingly necessary to meet 
the growing complexities of modern life. 

The need for varied personalities, for new 
and flexible adaptations, for social inven- 
tions, for ingenuity — with all that these 
imply for imagination and creativity — is 
steadily mounting. 

Are women thinking deeply and contrib- 
uting fully to the new social and cultural 
orders that are being forged at an ever- 
increasing rate of change? Are they meet- 
ing the future, or relying on past formu- 
lations? Are they only trying to catch up 
with ethics and ideals formulated for 
them by men? Are women inherently con- 
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servative for biologic reasons? Or are they 
apable of unique and independent con- 
tributions to our complex, secularized, 
rationalized modern existence? 


owD CHD CMD 


Those American women today who are 
sufficiently motivated have opportunities 
for advanced training almost on a par with 
men. Federal and private support, on the 
whole, is nondiscriminating. If women are 
not taking the same advantage of such 
educational facilities, there are undoubt- 
edly cogent underlying factors. 

How much do we know about them? 
Might it be because higher education is 
essentially tailored to masculine require- 
ments, as those requirements have been 
traditionally formulated? 

Why should men be given a liberal arts 
education? The answer is clear: A good 
liberal arts education widens the percep- 
tion, sharpens the judgment, fires the 
imagination, and encourages capacity for 
creativity. In sum, it enriches the indi- 
viduals on which a democratic society de- 
pends for its vigor. If this be true for men, 
is it less true for women and for the chil- 
dren women will 
guide? 

As an instructor of graduate students, I 
can testify to the discouragement one some- 
times feels when talented women aban- 
don professional training in mid-flight for 
marriage and children. How can this be 
avoided in our less than perfect world? 
Some young women marry men in their 
own profession. Together they often pur- 
sue, most constructively, professional ca- 
reers as partners. Some instances of highly 
successful husband-and-wife teams can of 
course be cited: The Webbs, the Curies, 
and so on. I do not ignore the fact that 
such partnerships are rare and that they 
entail hazards for personal relationships, 
particularly if the wife is a little more able. 

But more frequently, women with spe- 
cial talents or trained skills are forced to 
use them at a level well below their abili- 
ties during the years of child-rearing. I 


whose socialization 
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wonder whether our educational research 
institutions, as well as our foundations, are 
doing all they might to encourage the part- 
time employment of such women at their 
full intellectual capacities. Have the man- 
agements of our great public and private 
institutions adjusted their policies fully to 
the changes in women’s education that 
AAUW has done so much to bring about ? 

There are women who allow their special! 
talents or their trained skills to lie fallow 
while bringing up their children, but who 
wish to return to productive professional 
life aften ten or twenty years of primarily 
domestic contributions. These women need 
assistance and encouragement in retooling 
themselves. The world is changing so fast 
that early training goes rapidly out of 
date. 


cwoD CAD CHD 


The essence of politics is the exercise of 
power. Leadership in a democracy exer- 
cises power through moral persuasion. 

Why are there so few women in political 
and elective offices in the United States, 
offices both in government, on the munici- 
pal and the federal levels, and in the great 
business bureaucracies of our day? Ameri- 
can women in such posts are, indeed, few 
in proportion to their numbers and their 
educational level. They are few in terms 
of the energy and astuteness they have 
evinced at the political grass roots. I even 
suspect that in terms of their advantages 
American women have less recognition in 
political positions than women in the new 
free and the new Communist nations. Com- 
pared to women in such nations, American 
women are less exploited but also less 
empowered. 


ow C#D CMD 


Power also extends to the Groves of Acad- 
emy, although it is more courteous in this 
context to call it “influence.”” Why are 
there so few women professors in our 
best universities? On the whole, and on 
the average, are women inherently less 
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skilled in the exercise of leadership and 
less endowed with culturally creative tal- 
ents? Or are we operating with traditional 
stereotypes that women, themselves, as 
products of their own culture, tend to 
accept? 

It has been claimed that in the affluent 
conquest of Islam in the past 
women became luxury and prestige sym- 
bols, valued but not esteemed. Although 
any close comparison would be ludicrous, 
perhaps, would something of this sort be 
happening in this affluent society? 

Militance to gain equality of oppor- 
tunity is no longer necessary, but have we 
won a battle only to lose a war? Having 
secured equality of opportunity, have we 
failed to garner equivalent rewards? And 
if so, why? May it be because we have 
failed to explore the uniquely feminine 
contributions we have to make to public 
life? 

What new contributions can we as 
women make to the solutions that day by 
day become more numerous and more 
subtle? These are days that require the 
tapping of new resources. I can pose these 
questions. I cannot answer them. 

I wonder whether AAUW might not 
wish to encourage for the next several 
years research that deals with both the 
biophysiological and the sociocultural 
functions of women in this rapidly chang- 
ing world. Such inquiries might be encour- 
aged either directly by a specific program 
along these lines and independently fi- 
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nanced, or indirectly by stating an interest 
in such research in your Fellowship an- 
nouncements. I fully recognize the dangers 
that inhere in having private agencies 
direct intellectual interests. I realize that 
you have followed an admirable policy, 
namely, that you have placed your confi- 
dence in people as individuals, and per- 
haps you are right. But whether or not you 
welcome it, your accomplishments of the 
past leave you facing the challenge of the 
future. You are a most strategic group to 
insist that the challenge be studied. 

What are the contributions women can 
uniquely make to the future? What special 
aptitudes (other than childbearing and 
wifeliness) have they, if indeed any? What 
education most meets their needs, not 
only as individuals but as contributing 
partners to that new and only partially 
charted world toward which we are all 
moving so rapidly? What institutional re- 
adjustments may be necessary to ensure 
that the contributions women can and 
should make to the economic, political, 
and cultural life of our country are not 
forgotten in the struggle to achieve equal 
rewards as well as equal opportunities 
with men? 

This challenge means constantly ques- 
tioning what we think we know, what 
we take for granted, always being a little 
ahead of changes to come, giving leader- 
ship in the neglected areas. There is no 
group to whom such a challenge could be 
more confidently entrusted. 


ACT Ill 
DIE WALKUERE 


(see pages 35-37) 





Convention Banquet Speech 


Promises lo Take 


BY ANNA L. ROSE HAWKES 


N THE midst of almost constant discus- 
I sion of the changes which are taking 
place in the world as we know it, we tend 
either to cling tenaciously to tradition or 
look back on it nostalgically. We seek sta- 
bility by trying to resist the changes. 
There comes a time in the life of every 
movement, particularly movements hav- 
ing to do with ideas, when either ac- 
complishment or failure requires new 
assessments. Such a time has come to this 
Association and it is accomplishment, not 
failure, which demands of us new ap- 
praisals of our possibilities in order to 
achieve higher goals as well as to seek 
out more effective strategies for attaining 
them. 

Founded in the late nineteenth century, 
this Association has moved on into the 
twentieth century and now in its second 
half of this twentieth century it has more 
than come of age and has developed an 
image of its own, broader, more diffuse 
than the pattern set for it by its founders, 


A full transcript of PrestpeNt Hawkes’ speech 
ts available from the Sales Office for twenty-five 
cents. 
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but still firmly based and strongly com- 
mitted to the central purpose of “‘uniting 
the alumnae of different institutions for 
practical educational work.” Even in 
1882, this covered a wide variety of 
subjects. 

Within less than five years of its found- 
ing, the Association had inaugurated six 
policies that in one form or another exist 
today: (1) That of conducting research by 
means of committees, (2) That of forming 
new committees for the study of new 
problems, (3) That of admitting properly 
qualified institutions to membership, (4) 
That of welcoming branches of the Asso- 
ciation formed in various parts of the 
country, (5) That of asking distinguished 
people to present the results of their study 
before the Association, and (6) That of 
encouraging through study groups in- 
vestigation which should be concerned 
with any aspect of education. 

The most cherished thing about the 
Association is the emphasis on the higher 
education of women. But the emphasis in 
1882 was to get the doors of institutions of 
higher education open to women and do 
away with restrictions on our services and 
limitations in our training. These have 
been accomplished. But to say that today 
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there are no problems in the higher educa- 
tion of women would not be facing squarely 
the issues which still confront us. 

The problems we face today are differ- 
ent from those of 1882, yet as pressing as 
were those of the 1880s. In the past thirty 
years, the proportion of girls compared 
with boys entering college has fallen sig- 
nificantly. Although the long struggle 
for woman’s right to enter college has 
been won, there are still prejudices to be 
overcome. 


We Must Find Solutions 


Why are young women not availing 
themselves of the privilege our founders 
fought so hard to attain? Why are some of 
our brightest high school graduates not 
going on to college? Why do they not stay 
to graduate? Why do they not go on to 
graduate school? Answers such as lack of 
motivation, or early marriage, or lack of 
opportunity to use the skills and knowl- 
edge gained in graduate school provoke 
other questions and an Association com- 
mitted to such a purpose as ours should 
seek to find solutions. 

We must find some way to bridge the 
gap between high school and college. 
Financial need is by no means the great- 
est stumbling block. The obstacles pre- 
sented by social situations are the most 
difficult to overcome and these need the 
time and attention of our best minds and 
our most interested groups. 

The time comes to organizations to 
move on and forward on their chosen 
path and I believe such a time has come 
to us: To focus our full attention on these 
present day problems. 

AAUW in its approval process ante- 
dated by some thirteen years the first 
attempt to set standards for college admis- 
sion and for academic work. Today six 
agencies geographically located accredit 
institutions of higher learning on the 
basis of admission requirements, curricula, 
finance, and library, laboratory, and other 
facilities. Our function becomes less and 
less needed. 
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These agencies do not concern them- 
selves with the opportunities for women 
in the field of higher education. But we 
have not been entirely successful in 
achieving these ends with our present 
process. Certain institutions of the highest 
academic quality which have been on our 
Approved List for years do not meet the 
requirements for women on the faculties 
and in the administration in appointment, 
promotion, or in training to which we are 
holding applying institutions. The Asso- 
ciation would be the laughingstock of the 
academic world if we should remove from 
our Approved List institutions like the 
University of California, the University 
of Minnesota, and the University of Wis- 
consin, to say nothing of one or two highly 
qualified colleges for women. 


Time To Change Emphasis 


The time has come to change our em- 
phasis and approach this problem from a 
different angle. We should remind our- 
selves constantly that the opportunity 
to use our education in college administra- 
tion, teaching, or research on an equal 
basis with men comes only after we have 
achieved such education. It seems reason- 
able to face first the issue of motivating 
girls to go to college and stay to graduate 
and go on to graduate school and then turn 
our efforts to promoting their status in 
higher education. 

We are committed to developing a pro- 
gram with an individual approach, an 
altruistic approach, and a social approach. 

This three-fold program has been the 
moving force of this Association for more 
than seventy-five years. The emphasis has 
changed to keep pace with the changing 
times and attitudes and trends. We need 
to keep before us these three significant 
bases of our existence. 

The world in which current June gradu- 
ates will have to live is not simple. It will 
be a world of danger, high tension, and 
swift, unpredictable change; a world in 
which the rights of the individual, his dig- 
nity, and certainly his fulfillment will be 
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severely challenged by other ideologies 
than democracy. The AAUW Committee 
on Structure is also concerned about the 
place of the individual and her intellectual 
development in the Association Program. 

How can we best seek to maintain free- 
dom of the individual and the creative 
spirit? How can we help our members to 
continue their own intellectual growth 
and, at the same time, stir them to real- 
ization of their obligation to achieve the 
same freedom for other women and to 
sustain and encourage a free and open 
society? 

From the beginning, it was clear at 
every turn that the work of the Associa- 
tion came in contact with public affairs. 
Holding steadily to the main emphasis of 
education, the founders did not close their 
minds to living, immediate issues. They 
assumed that a well-trained mind and will- 
ingness to face issues and foster a free 
society would enable them to strengthen 
the society of which they were a part. It 
has been our continuing belief in this as- 
sumption that has developed our program 
as we know it today, increased and broad- 
ened to meet current issues and new 
challenges. 


Co-ordination Defeated 


But the time comes when a new assess- 
ment of goals must be made in terms of 
present day values and more effective 
means of attaining these goals. The policy 
of forming new committees for the study 
of new problems was and has been pro- 
gressive. If it had been supplemented by 
the policy of discharging committees which 
had accomplished their purpose, it would 
have continued to be an entirely effective 
policy. But this we have rarely done. 

In 1957, the Survey Committee recom- 
mended tightening and co-ordinating the 
administration of the program in areas 
where the Association had accomplished 
its purpose and expanding the program in 
new areas. Expansion was voted, but co- 
ordination defeated. 
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Where does one stop in proliferation? 
How do we discover how best to sustain 
and nourish the interests of our members 
and enable them to make their branches a 
recognized force in their communities? 
How can we provide the kind of flexibility 
that will make us able to adjust the widely 
differing areas of our individual interests 
to the needs of the whole Association, of 
women, and of the world? How do we keep 
our program within the limits of even 
minimum possibilities? 


Confusion Among Branches 


It is admirable that the Association has 
been so alert to the great and fundamental 
changes in the world around us that we 
have constantly increased the scope of our 
program to keep up with these changes. 
But there has developed confusion among 
the branches about the program. They do 
not distinguish between the program of 
the Association and programs presented 
at regular intervals at branch meetings. 
More often than not, these programs are 
sponsored by one or another of the Stand- 
ing Committees and often they are the 
only recognition given by a particular 
branch in any year to a specific program 
emphasis. 

Branches do not distinguish between a 
study group and a Standing Committee. 
They have attempted to carry out the 
whole program of the Association, even 
though it has been emphasized again and 
again that we do not expect every branch 
to work intensively on every facet. 

Our very existence today depends on 
how well we interpret our purpose through 
our program as well as on how well the 
branches are assisted to carry out the pro- 
gram. We can either develop a flexibility 
to meet the pressures of today, or we can 
cling blindly to an old stability and pray it 
will not snap under the impact. 

We must not only learn new methods of 
approach but we must create new meth- 
ods. Faced with the complexities of life, 
some give up, some pass their responsibili- 
ties on to others, some withdraw, and some 
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plant their feet and fight. But AAUW can 
do none of these things. Standing firmly 
on its basie convictions, an association 
such as ours must shoulder its responsibil- 
ity, meet new demands with new methods, 
and marshal its forces to discover worthy 
contributions to the solution of problems 
in areas in which we are qualified to 
act. 

The Committee on Structure is suggest- 
ing that we move from a highly depart- 
mentalized program of specific fields of in- 
terest to a broader program which will 
unite and co-ordinate several fields. They 
are suggesting not less study and action, 
but more study and action on larger ques- 
tions, but in fewer areas. 





Staff Conferences 
offices were 
a feature of Dedication Day 
afternoon of Convention Week 


Individual 
in Associates’ 


They are proposing a sort of “core cur- 
riculum,” with attacks on the central 
theme from many fronts. This is not a new 
idea in education, but it is new to an or- 
ganization like AAUW. 

In a poem by Archibald MacLeish 
called “‘America Was Promises,’ he de- 
scribes the developing history of this coun- 
try as only he can, the trial and error, the 
experimenting, the growing. The time 
comes, the time comes, he says. Never were 


there promises as now and to whom? 

We too have promises to take. The time 
came, the time comes. Never were there 
promises as now. Unless we take them to 
ourselves, others will take them, not for us 
but for themselves. O believe this! 





NE OF the most revealing and helpful 
QO sessions at our June Convention was 
devoted to a panel on the Educational 
Foundation, moderated by Past President 
Althea Kratz Hottel and followed by 
questions and answers from the floor. Dr. 
Hottel keynoted with a summary of Foun- 
dation accomplishments. (See October 
1960 issue. Readers should continue to 
keep in touch with the Foundation in the 
JOURNAL, where news will be found from 
time to time either under the above stand- 
ing head, under an identifiable article 
head, or in News and Notes.) 

Three other panel members — Dr. Eliz- 
abeth May, AAUW First Vice-president 
and former Fellowships Program Chair- 
man; Dr. Eleanor F. Dolan, Staff Associ- 
-Higher Education and Research, 
and Dr. Kate Hevner Mueller, Chairman 
of the Foundation Library Committee 
and former AAUW Education Chairman 

then spoke on three concrete aspects of 
the Foundation work. Dr. Helen D. Brag- 
don, former General Director and the fifth 
panelist, concluded with comments on the 
relationship of the Foundation to the indi- 
vidual branch member. 

Condensed selections from their remarks 
are presented herewith: 


ate 


On Fellowships 


For many years, AAUW Board members 
have studied the problem of how to pro- 
vide security without rigidity, recognition 
without notoriety, quality performance 
without loss of control, in the handling of 
Fellowships funds. 

The first answer came in 1953 when the 
irrevocable trust was set up for the endow- 
ment. Individual trustees were named to 
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Educational Foundation 


watch over the funds, but the manage- 
ment was put in the hands of a corporate 
trustee. 

It was this step, the establishment of 
the trust, and its broad implications that 
helped to start the mental processes which 
led to the later decision to establish a 
Foundation of which the trust should be a 
part. Now we know that the trust is a 
part — and a very important one — of the 
Foundation. 

In the Association, we have always had 
two types of activity carried on apart from 
the work of branches: Fellowships and 
standards and recognition of colleges. 
These activities have to be carried on by 
the Association not to detract from the 
work of the branches but to supplement 
and make more meaningful what branches 
can do. As a part of a broad study of Asso- 
ciation activities, a survey committee of 
our officers and members recommended at 
Boston in June 1957 that such all-Associa- 
tion activities be not only continued but 
expanded and six months later the Educa- 
tional Foundation was incorporated. 

Since that date, Fellowships Commit- 
Bylaws Committees, and Board 
members have studied how the work of 
Fellowships and other activities in the As- 
sociation and Foundation could be simpli- 
fied, separated, and co-ordinated. The Fel- 
lowships work has been growing in ten 
years: Number of members, annual con- 
tributions for Fellowships, number of 
awards, size of endowment — these have 
all gone up. The work of the awards com- 
mittees needed to be rationalized to enable 
them to handle papers on more candidates. 
Only more space and better methods of 
processing could assure reliable judgments 
despite such augmented The 


tees, 


volume. 
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fund-raising efforts had to be improved to 
permit effective communication of oppor- 
tunities and satisfactory expression of 
donors’ wishes. It has taken these ten 
years for members of Fellowships Com- 
mittees to see where we are going and 
make good recommendations consistent 
with Association plans and objectives. No 
one could have foreseen all the develop- 
ments; it would never have been possible 
to accomplish such substantial reorganiza- 
tion in one step. 

The awards committees are now in the 
Foundation, one for awards for American 
women, the other for women from other 
countries. They are the professionals, the 
experts, selected for technical competence 
to do a high-powered and intensive job 
assigning the funds to the best-qualified 
applicants. The management of the en- 
dowment is still by the trustees, under the 
same perpetual trust, and now in the 
Foundation, to which they lend prestige 
and from which they gain anonymity and 
disinterestedness. It is all quite simple, 
sensible, understandable, stable, and com- 
mendable. 

We have been marking time while we 
prepared a few legal documents, reorgan- 
ized committees, raised some money for a 
building, wrote some new Bylaws, ex- 
plained things to our members, and ar- 
ranged to obtain tax-free status for con- 
tributions. Now we are ready to go. 


Foundation Research 


AAUW has in the past done very distin- 
guished research work and it is now doing 
research and it expects to continue to do 
research. In the future, however, Associa- 
tion research ordinarily will be such as 
comes within. the budgets of the commit- 
tees of the Association. Their research 
will be for program purposes, or to demon- 
strate on a pilot basis whether more ex- 
tensive work is necessary. If this should 
be the case, the Association would then 
recommend such continued work to the 
Educational Foundation and recommend 
also that they seek special financing. 
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In making such recommendations and, 
indeed, in considering them, the Founda- 
tion has to set up its standards for ap- 
propriateness of the project to its own 
purposes. The Foundation must decide 
whether the proposal is germane to its own 
program and of such a nature that the 
Foundation could enthusiastically seek 
outside financial support for it. 

The Foundation is aided at this stage 
of its development by certain research 
which was completed by the Association 
itself. A project you are already familiar 
with was the survey of AAUW in 1957 to 
find out what the teaching manpower 
resources were (see “All Our Thirty- 
fifths,’ March 1958 JourRNAL). Another 
piece of research which was completed 
before the Educational Foundation was 
established is the study of antinepotism 
rules and their effect on positions for 
women in American colleges. 

A recent Foundation project is the in- 
vestigation of the bibliography on higher 
education in Africa South of the Sahara. 
This work was undertaken at the request 
of one of our own State Divisions, the 
North Carolina State Division, as a pro- 
gram aid on higher education in its study 
of developing countries. In order to pre- 
sent that service to the State Division, a 
great deal of material was developed. It 
was discovered that there was no formal 
and extensive bibliography in this field 
and a big publication became iney- 
itable. We are happy that the Board of 
Directors has ordered its publication and 
it will be ready for use in colleges and 
universities in the fall of this year. We are 
also very happy that its publication is 
being financed by a gift from the United 
States Steel Foundation. 

We have also a proposal for the study of 
the outcomes of higher education, a very 
interesting program of testing, which has 
two phases: One, on the knowledge or 
cognitive side, where evidence is pretty 
clear that what is needed is refinement and 
not basic research on testing, and tests 
on the so-called noncognitive or affective 
side, which deals with perceptions, ap- 
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preciations, sensitivities, and that sort of 
thing. 


The Foundation hopes that it will be-- 


come the research institution which leaps 
to mind when projects in education in 
which women have a particular interest 
are under discussion. 


A Reference Library 


Every foundation must have a library and 
it must be primarily a reference library. 
Ours is defined as “a working collection in 
subject areas related to the AAUW and 
the Educational Foundation Programs, 
with emphasis on reference materials.” 

It has a committee. The committee is 
composed of two professional librarians, 
one from Bryn Mawr and one from Arling- 
ton, Virginia, plus our professional libra- 
rian herself, plus a chairman who may be 
defined, I think, as a constant reader. The 
function of the committee is to serve as 
consultant, as resources — intellectual re- 
sources, professional resources — for the 
library work. 

We have three special collections. We 
have a collection of all of the published 
works of our fellows. We also have another 
collection. It is hardly large enough to be 
called a collection, but is for leisure cur- 
rent reading in our public rooms. Our 
third kind of collection will be our ar- 
chives. In those archives we will have our 
historical material. We will have all of the 
pamphlets and publications which have 
been for sale. 

We have all of the General Director's 
Letters. We have many others of that kind 
of publication and we have our JouRNALS. 
We are binding our JouRNALs. Many of 
the volumes, the years, are complete. 
Some of them are not. Once in a while we 
have a number in a certain volume miss- 
ing and we won’t bind it until we have 
exhausted all of the possibilities for turn- 
ing it up and including it. 

There are other centers in the United 
States, at various places, where special 
accumulations of material about women 
are already in existence. They have en- 
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dowments to support them. For the 
moment, we are very happy and content 
with our working reference library, a very 
busy place. 

In 1958, as General Director [said Dr. 
Bragdon], I found myself immersed in a 
new project: The AAUW Educational 
Foundation. Now I have the fascinating 
experience of finding myself an individual 
branch member. From this new vantage 
point, I have wondered how clear a con- 
nection the individual member feels to 
the Foundation, or whether she is in the 
position of the Eastern wife who, bound 
for Hawaii, remarked to her husband, 
“George, doesn’t the Pacific remind you 
very much of the Atlantic?” 

Our Membership chairmen over the 
country present the Association Program 
and the opportunities and responsibilities 
of branch membership with vividness and 
challenge. The officers in general have a 
clear understanding of the program and 
Association activities. 


A Proud Relationship 


However when it comes to questions 
about the Foundation, they feel unable to 
cope. They know that the Educational 
Center is the home of the Foundation and 
that one of its great projects is the Fellow- 
ships Program. But questions do arise. 
What is the purpose of the Foundation in 
relation to the time-honored objectives 
of the Association? Why and how will the 
Foundation be of value to the Association 
in its relations with the public? Will the 
growth of the Foundation weaken the As- 
sociation? Won't the coexistence of the 
two create constant confusion? And as to 
policy-forming and administration, the 
grass-roots member asks where the line of 
authority is and whether in the Founda- 
tion there is anywhere in which the voice 
of the individual member can be heard, or 
her influence felt. 

So much for a member's first look at 
the Foundation. As an informed member, 
she sees 2401 Virginia Avenue N.W. in a 
new perspective. She realizes that it is 
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not only a beautiful and impressive build- 
ing, the headquarters of the Association 
and the home of the Foundation, but a 
true Educational Center. 

There is the library, now a resource cen- 
ter for the program Staff, with plans for 
the housing of the archives of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Next she takes a second look at the re- 
search program of the Foundation. She 
realizes that the research projects of the 
various committees and of the Staff can be 
for her a source of strong personal and 
vicarious satisfaction. She is interested in 
possible conferences that may be spon- 
sored by the Foundation, with published 
results, 


Endowment Is Impressive 


She already knows about the Fellowships 
Program, for as a branch member she 
contributes or helps raise money for it 
every year. She wonders whether there is 
any other women’s organization whose 
members have built up an endowment of 
well over two million dollars in book 
value, and certainly no other which has 
done it for this particular purpose of ad- 
vanced scholarship. And then she thinks 
of what AAUW groups have given in addi- 
tion to the endowment gifts, or to income 
from the endowment, that has this year 
been over $183,000 for current 
fellowships and grants. 

Next she looks at the lines of authority 
and control, for she is very much against 
the possibility of any separately controlled 
project which seems to be outside the As- 
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sociation. Well who is the President of the 
Foundation? Dean Anna Hawkes, the 
elected President of the Association. Who 
are the major officers? Why the elected 
officers of the Association are the major 
ones; the President, the First and Second 
Vice-presidents, the Recording Secretary, 
and the Treasurer. 

What about the Executive Committee 
of the Foundation? Well five of the six 
members are these same elected officers 
and the sixth is the Chairman of the Fel- 
lowships Committee, who is also one of 
the Trustees of the Fellowships Endow- 
ment Fund. This certainly sounds like a 
fair and sensible arrangement. And then 
the Board of Directors consists of the 
same six plus two other members of the 
Association Board and the General Direc- 
tor and the Controller without vote. 

Next we come to the members of the 
Foundation. In addition to the Board of 
ten members just mentioned, there are the 
three remaining Trustees of the Fellow- 
ships Endowment Fund and seven mem- 
bers elected by the Association Board, of 
which at least five members must be mem- 
bers of the Association Board, and, begin- 
ning in 1963, six members elected at con- 
vention by ballot. 

Well, now, that is democracy at work, 
she decides. All in all, the individual’s 
second look has convinced her that there 
is need for no confusion between the Foun- 
dation activities and the Association’s. 

The Foundation, in relation to the As- 
sociation, she concludes, sharpens up, 
pushes further, delves into, and points up- 
ward! 
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1961 Bylaws Changes 





ffost of the proposed amendments to 
M the Association Bylaws as they ap- 
peared in the January and March 1961 is- 
sues of the JouRNAL were adopted with 
minor amendments at the Washington, 
D.C., Convention, June 19-23, 1961. 

Basis of Membership, Article IIIT. The 
convention approved deletion of all refer- 
ences in the Association Bylaws to “ap- 
proved degrees.” Approval is presently 
given to those institutions which safeguard 
the liberal arts in their basic philosophy. 
On this basis, “‘a woman holding a bacca- 
laureate or higher degree from an institution 
approved by the Association, or a degree 
from a foreign institution recognized by 
the International Federation of University 
Women,” is entitled to membership in the 
Association upon presentation of her 
proper credentials and the payment of 
dues. 

Termination of Membership, Article IIT 
(effective July 1, 1962). The date on which 
members are dropped immediately from 
membership for nonpayment of dues has 
been changed from December 1 to October 
31 and branch treasurers must forward 
all dues to the Association Treasurer at 
Association headquarters, postmarked not 
later than November 10. A member whose 
dues are paid by October 31 may resign in 
good standing. July 1 remains the date 
when dues are payable. 

Renewal of Membership — Reinstate- 
ment Fee, Article III (effective immedi- 
ately). The Association reinstatement fee 
was abolished. Branches, however, re- 
tained the privilege of charging a branch 
reinstatement fee provided the branch 
authorizes such a fee. Branches, if they so 
desire, may charge a late fee for dues paid 
after a specific date, but no member may 
be dropped if her dues are paid by October 
31. The pertinent section was amended to 
read: 


Membership terminated through non-pay- 
ment of dues shall be renewed at any time 
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within ten years after date of termination of 
membership upon payment of current As- 
sociation dues and, in the case of members in 
branches, all authorized current branch and 
state division dues and charges. 


Within a ten year period, there is no 
change in the method for renewal of mem- 
bership after resignation. When member- 
ship is terminated for a period longer than 
ten years, a former member must present 
her credentials and apply for membership 
as if she were a new applicant. 
International Federation of University 
Women, Article XVII. The Association 
is a constituent dues-paying member of 
the IFUW and its members are members 
of the IFUW. The convention voted that 


A member of any one of the national associ- 
ations or federations of the IFUW who is 
spending a period of one year or less in this 
country may attend meetings of any branch 
of the Association and enjoy such privileges 
as may be afforded her. Such persons have 
no voting rights. 
Educational Foundation, Article IV. While 
the Foundation is governed by its own 
Charter and Bylaws, Article IV, “AAUW 
Educational Foundation,” has been added 
to the Association Bylaws in order to co- 
ordinate and synchronize the two organi- 
zations. Article IV, with the exception 
of Section 3, is a statement of the pur- 
pose and of the provisions for member- 
ship and government of the Foundation 
as provided for in the Bylaws of the Foun- 
dation. Provision is made for the election 
or appointment of the members of the 
Foundation from the Board of Directors 
and the membership of the Association. 
These members include the elected officers 
of AAUW;; the Trustees of the Fellowships 
Endowment Fund; nine members of the 
AAUW elected by the Association Board 
of Directors for a term of two years and 
eligible for re-election for two succeeding 
terms only; the General Director and the 
Controller of the Association, ex officio, 
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without vote, and, in addition, six mem- 
bers of AAUW elected by ballot at a na- 
tional convention of the Association for a 
term of four years only. 

The officers of the Foundation are the 
President, the First Vice-president, the 
Vice-president, the Recording 
Secretary, and the Treasurer of AAUW. 
Provision is made for the Foundation offi- 
cers to make annual reports to the Associ- 
ation on the activities and finances of the 
Foundation. The purposes of the Founda- 
tion include carrying out research projects, 
maintenance of a library, and the award- 
ing of fellowships to women for advanced 
study. 

In Section 3 of Article IV, by vote of the 
convention, the Board of Directors of the 
Association is authorized to delegate to the 
Board of Directors of the Foundation such 
limited authority as it deems necessary 
and to lend financial support, provided, 
however, that 


Second 


this authority shall continue only so long 
as the officers and members of the Founda- 
tion are constituted in the manner provided 
in the Bylaws of the Foundation as amended 
June 25, 1960, and set forth in this article, 
and further, provided that the purposes of 
the Foundation are not contrary to the pur- 
poses of the Association. 


Fellowships Program Committee, Article 
XIV. Amendments were adopted which 
tend to clarify the relationships of the 
several Fellowships Committees to each 
other and point up the three distinct as- 
pects of the Fellowships Program: (1) Pro- 
motion and fund raising; (2) Awarding of 
fellowships; (3) Management of the Fel- 
lowships Endowment Fund. 

As a result of convention action, the 
former Fellowships Funds Committee and 
the Fellowships Program Committee have 
been merged into one committee, to be 
known as the Fellowships Program Com- 
mittee of the Association. This Association 
committee is now to be composed of a 
chairman, three members appointed by 
the Board of Directors, and the Chairman 
of the Committee on Fellowships to Amer- 
ican Women and the Chairman of the 
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Committee on International Fellowships 
and Awards of the Foundation. The Fel- 
lowships Program Committee of the Asso- 
ciation 

shall develop policies for and direct the ad- 

ministration of the Fellowships Program; 

and shall direct promotion, fund raising, and 

the disbursement of income from endow- 

ment and contribution for current stipends. 
The awarding of fellowships is the duty 
of the Committee on Fellowships to Ameri- 
can Women and of the Committee on In- 
ternational Fellowships and Awards. These 
two committees are now part of the 
AAUW Foundation and do not function 
as committees of the Association. How- 
ever, to further the co-ordination among 
the various phases of the Fellowships Pro- 
gram, the Association Bylaws provide 
that the chairmen of these two Fellow- 
ships Committees of the Foundation are 
to be members of the Fellowships Pro- 
gram Committee of the Association and 
that they are entitled to serve as dele- 
gates to the national conventions of 
AAUW. The Foundation Bylaws provide 
that the Chairman of the Fellowships 
Program Committee of the Association, in 
her capacity as a Trustee of the Fellow- 
ships Endowment Fund, is entitled to 
serve as a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Foundation and of the two 
Fellowships Awards Committees of the 
Foundation. 

The Fellowship Endowment Fund, es- 
tablished at the 1953 Convention as an 
irrevocable trust to ensure in perpetuity 
the use of its proceeds in advancing the 
education of women, is now known as the 
Fellowships Endowment Fund. In order to 
include specific mention of the trustees 
appointed to manage the Fund and to 
state their duties more fully, Article XII, 
Section 6, has been accordingly amended. 

It is the duty of the six members of 
the Association who serve as Trustees of 
the Fund to receive funds from current 
contributions allocated to the Endow- 
ment Fund by the Fellowships Program 


(Continued on page 38) 
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German Theater Revitalized 


WITH two hundred theaters situated in a hundred cities, Germany is picking up 
again from its interrupted theatrical innovations of the 1920s. Half of these theaters 
have been built in the past ten years, many provided for by city budgets. The imagina- 
tive, intelligent, original, bold work of the contemporary German theater artists 
is well illustrated on these pages. Positive use of space, of sculptural impact, of 
large movement succeed in sweeping the spectator into unique theatrical experiences 
which no one could confuse with everyday life. 

Within this context, dramas of many lands and periods are unfolded before 
audiences paying, for the most part, no more than $2.40 — from the early Greek 
tragedies to Tennessee Williams, from Brechtian political revues to Wagnerian 
myth cycles. Not that there isn't resistance in some quarters, particularly to the 
nnovations being undertaken at Bayreuth in which fresh design concepts are wrenching 
the surging Wagnerian music tales out of their painted silt into the water-lit heavens. 
But the imaginative artist in the theater seems on the whole to be regaining the 
yeneral public’s support. And municipal and state funds help him further to the tune 

forty million dollars annually. 

This does not mean only the designer. The actor, the architect, the director, the 

nposer, too, complete the roster of theater artists 

lf this realization is inspiring to you, the reader, and you realize in the same 
moment that your city fathers may be conditioned to considering the theater only 


in terms of the night off on the company’s expense account, turn to page 59 in this 
pany Poe 


JOURNAL. You may find a lead there which could start the ball rolling within yourself 
ind fellow members, on into your schools and community, and perhaps in a genera- 
tion's time into your city council! — Mary-AVereTT SEELYE 


SOPHOCLES’ 
“OEDIPUS” 











"DIE MEISTERSINGERS"—Bayreuth Festival 





BARLACH'S “DELUGE” 


“ST. JOAN OF THE STOCKYARDS” 


Bertolt Brecht 


SCENE FROM “LOHENGRIN” 
Bayreuth Festival 


ANTONY 
AND CLEOPATRA 





(Continued from page 34) 
Committee. They may accept (or decline) 
other gifts, bequests, and devises. The 
trustees shall also receive the reports of 
the Corporate Trustees — the firm em- 
ployed to invest the funds and have cus- 
tody of the securities — and shall approve 
or disapprove the Corporate Trustee’s 
over-all investment policy. 

Officers of the Association, Article VIII. 
As a result of convention action, the Asso- 
ciation will have, as of July 1, 1963, three 
Vice-presidents instead of two. (Bylaw 
amendments go into effect immediately 
unless provisos are adopted stating time 
when such amendments are to become 
effective. For the proviso relating to 
AAUW officers, see the following para- 
graphs on Article IX.) As of that date, 
the primary function of the First Vice- 
president will be to serve as an alternate 
to the President and assist her in such 
matters as may be delegated to her by 
the President or by the Board of Directors. 
The primary function of the Second Vice- 
president will then be to serve as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Program De- 
velopment. The Third Vice-president will 
serve as Chairman of the Committee on 
Membership. (The creation of the office of 
a Third Vice-president in the State Divi- 
sions and branches is not mandatory.) 

Nominations and Elections, Article 1X. 
In order to implement the provisions in 
the Foundation Bylaws for the election of 
six members of the Association at AAUW 
national conventions to serve as members 
of the Foundation and to provide for the 
election, terms of office, and a method of 
rotation for the new AAUW officers, 
amendments were adopted subject to sev- 
eral provisos: (1) That these amendments 
shall go into effect at the 1963 Conven- 
tion; (2) That at the 1963 Convention, 
for purposes of rotation, three members 
of the Association shall be elected to 
serve as members of the AAUW Founda- 
tion for two years and three shall be 
elected to serve for a term of four years 
(thereafter, three members will be elected 
at each convention to serve for four years) ; 
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(3) That at the 1963 Convention, for 
purposes of rotation of the AAUW offi- 
cers, the President, the Second Vice- 
president, and the Recording Secretary 
shall be elected to serve for a term of four 
years and every four years thereafter, and 
the First Vice-president and the Third 
Vice-president shall be elected for a term 
of two years and every four years there- 
after for a term of four years. 

(The terms of the Treasurer and the 
Vice-presidents From the Regions elected 
in 1961 are not affected.) 

By convention action, the Nominating 
Committee of the Association is author- 
ized to submit two nominees for each office 
to be filled and two nominees for each of 
the three members of the Association to 
be elected at that convention to serve as 
members of the AAUW Educational 
Foundation. 

The advisability of presenting a double 
slate in State Divisions and branches is 
entirely at the discretion of the member- 
ship of each unit. This is not a mandatory 
provision in branch or State Division 
bylaws. 

Association Committees, Article XIV. 
No chairman of an Association Standing 
Committee, except the Chairman of the 
Committee on Program Development and 
the Chairman of the Committee on Mem- 
bership, who are elected officers, may serve 
for more than three consecutive terms 
(six years) on the Board of Directors, or 
more than three consecutive terms on the 
same committee. 

No member of a Standing Committee 
may serve more than three consecutive 
terms (six years) on a committee except 
that the position of chairman of a Stand- 
ing Committee may be filled without re- 
gard to previous consecutive service as a 
member of that committee. But under no 
circumstances may any person serve more 
than four consecutive terms on one or 
more committees. 

Association Committee Reports, Article 
XIV. The written reports of a Standing 
Committee to a national convention must 
now include all recommendations and 
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resolutions which the committee proposes 
to present to the convention as part of 
its report. It is required that copies of 
such reports must be distributed to each 
delegate at the opening of the convention. 

Resolutions, Article XV. The conven- 
tion voted to differentiate between the 
kinds of resolution most frequently pre- 
sented at conventions so that Section 7a 
now reads 

Statements of Principle on Association pro- 

gram, resolutions on Association policy and 

program, and all other resolutions may be 

initiated by the membership, by the elected 

officers, by the standing or special commit- 

tees and by the Committee on Resolutions. 
Proposed resolutions are still to be pre- 
sented to the Committee on Resolutions 
at least five months in advance of the 
convention. 

Branch Reports, Article VII. Not later 
than June 1, presidents of branches are 
required to file a list of the new branch 
officers and the new committee chairmen 
and an annual report with the President 
of the State Division, with the Vice- 
president From the Region, and with the 
General Director. (The proposed amend- 
ment to change the June 1 date to May 1 
for State Division reports to the Vice- 
presidents From the Regions was not 
passed.) 

Branch Membership Committee, Article 
VII. The Membership committee of a 
branch shall be responsible for member- 
ship recruitment and orientation. Effec- 
tive July 1, 1962, only members of the 
Association shall be eligible to serve as 
Membership chairman. 

State Division delegates to national con- 
ventions, Article VI. State Division chair- 
men of Program are now entitled to serve 
as delegates to national conventions, but 
shall have no alternates. 

Members, Article VII. An 
Associate Member with continuous mem- 
bership in a branch (or branches) since 
July 1, 1957, may join another branch 
without presentation of her transcript 
of records provided that branch has ac- 
cepted Associate Members prior to July 1, 


Associate 
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1957, and provided the number of Asso- 
ciate Members in that branch does not 
exceed twenty percent of the total mem- 
bership. 

Formation of a branch, Article VII. The 
proposed amendments to this article as 
presented in the January issue of the 
JOURNAL were passed with minor changes. 
There is no change in the number of per- 
necessary for the formation of a 
branch; it still remains at fifteen. The 
number necessary for the continuance of 
a branch is fifteen. The Board of Directors 
of the Association, however, has the au- 
thority to waive the number requirement 
for the formation and continuance of 
branches in very small communities. 

A group desiring to form a branch shall 
notify the respective State Board of 
Directors and the Membership Office at 
Association headquarters. The State Pres- 
ident, her official representative, or the 
Vice-president From the Region shall con- 
sult with the petitioning group and with 
the branch or branches in the area from 
which the petitioning group may draw its 
members. The State President shall then 
imake a recommendation to the 
Board of Directors. 

If written approval is given by that 
Board, the state Membership chairman 
will be instructed to continue organizing 
activities with the petitioning group. If 
approval is not given, the State President 
shall make a written report to the Board 
of Directors of the Association presenting 


sons 


slate 


the reasons for nonapproval. Upon  re- 
view, the Board of Directors of the Asso- 
ciation has the authority to determine the 
validity of the request of the petitioning 
group. 

Some of these changes will necessitate 
corresponding changes in State Division 
and branch bylaws. The only changes re- 
quired in branch bylaws are those con- 
nected with the reinstatement fee, payment 
of dues, branch reports, Associate Members, 
and TFUW. The only needed changes in 
State Division bylaws are those connected 
with payment of dues, formation of branches, 
and delegates to convention. 
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Federal Legislative Program 


of the AAUW 1961-63 


The items that follow are statements of principles for action on national legislation. Implicit in 
each of these items is support for governmental agencies administering programs coming under 
the items, such support to cover adequate appropriations, encouragement of effective administra- 
tion, and provision for citizen participation. Also implicit in these items is authorization for 
states to work for implementing legislation at the state and local level. The first two items do 
not fall precisely into any one subject matter area. 


1. Support of measures to protect the rights guaranteed to individuals by the Federal 
Constitution 


2. Support for home rule for the District of Columbia 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

3. Support of measures to promote effective public education including adequate 
appropriations, under conditions safeguarding state control: 
a. For public tax-supported elementary and secondary schools 


b. For public tax-supported education programs for children under six 
4. Support of measures for the advancement of the teaching profession 


5. Support of efforts to increase the stature of education in the United States by 
working for: 


a. Appropriations necessary for the United States Office of Education to perform 
its duly authorized functions 


b. Measures to grant cabinet status te education and to raise the official position 
of education in the Federal Government 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


6. Support of measures in education beyond the high school which would ensure a 
balanced educational program of quality, an increase in the supply of qualified 
faculty members, a reduction of financial barriers to higher education for quali- 
fied students, and financial assistance to regionally accredited institutions for the 
improvement and expansion of facilities 
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MASS MEDIA 


7. Support of measures to advance the educational use of radio, television, films, and 
other mass media 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


8. Support of measures for effective participation in and operation of the United 
Nations and its affiliated agencies 


9. Support of a constructive foreign policy implemented under existing constitu- 
tional provisions and designed to develop conditions favorable to democracy, 
economic and social well-being, security, and peace throughout the world by 
working for such objectives as: 


a. Liberalizing international trade 


b. Expanding and improving programs for sound technical assistance and eco- 
nomic and social development for underdeveloped countries 


Co-operating with other countries in the further development and use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes 


Developing international understanding through dissemination of informa- 
tion, exchange of students, teachers, and other professional groups, and a 
broad reciprocal cultural relations ‘program 


Providing for international agreement to restrict to peaceful purposes the 
exploration and use of outer space 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


10. Support of measures to promote full participation of women in social, economic, 
and political life and to eliminate and to prevent discrimination on the basis of 
sex, marital status, or age 


Support of measures for equal pay for equal work 


IAL AND ECONOMIC IPSst ES 


Support of measures, on a sound fiscal basis, to provide adequate appropriations 
for and to preserve the administrative integrity of the Social Security Program: 


a. Old-age, survivors, and unemployment insurance 


b. Financial aid to the states to provide public assistance for the needy 


Support of measures in the interest of the consumer: 
a. Standards of quality 
hb. Protection against: 
(1) Injurious products 
(2) Misrepresentations 
(3) Resale price maintenance (the so-called fair trade laws) 
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CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITIES 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ISSUES 


1. Support of measures to provide adequate appropriations for and to preserve ad- 
ministrative integrity of the housing program: 


a. Reduction of high housing costs through research, low-cost financing, and 
elimination of monopolistic practices; encouragement of low-cost, middle- 
income, and co-operative housing by private industry 


b. Provision for public housing for low-income families for which private industry 


is unable to provide 


ec. Support of national urban renewal programs and city planning for the preven- 
tion of blight, for the rehabilitation of deteriorated neighborhoods, and slum 


clearance 


2. Support of measures to provide adequate appropriations for and to preserve ad- 
ministrative integrity of existing programs, under conditions safeguarding state 
control, for: (a) maternal and child health; (b) public health, including the Fed- 


eral agencies for the prevention of the illegal sale of narcotics; (c) mental hygiene; 


; 


(d) hospitals; (e) physical rehabilitation 


The Lighthouse: 


Plum Gut 


Critic’s First Choice. 1960-61 AAUW Writing Project 


Break 
Break the lean smell of fog 
pressed in this genuflecting drop of land 
this variation on a theme of stone. The cliff 
is bitten where it bleeds 
and trickles rock and sand 
down to the uncertain nick of twilight. Call it 
marginal, limited; the beach dips in ruin 
through a foreign mind 


and knows 
the broken puzzle of a line 
better than stammering of sea and sky. The fog 
wipes grey and hangs its snow-bird on a thread. 
Chop. Chop the galleried space 
to cut-out paper patterns, 
dizzy blue, and dry their tangents on the touch 
of sun. This tangling up and down is too vague, 
too fibrous to be fine. 


The light 
that squeaks from Plum Gut 
is priggish. It cannot hold its load of fact 
above water, but follows white and red, divides 
in refracted wheels and rays, 
trails in shadow to its knees. 
This rare atmosphere has no pity, no bottom, 
but walks crookedly on the edge of sight 
and beats the air to dust. 


Again, 

again the lighthouse squirms to fill 
a crack — and here at my ankles slips a cool 
bundle, green and gold, skillfully defining 

a clean mansion on a tip 

of mottled stone; it shines 
with the genie of domain and is neither 
sea nor land, but light confined. In the rock house, 

it is tombed and conscious. 

— SHerLa GIBBONS 
Westbury, New York 





Convention Resolutions 


for 1961-63 





Education 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Universal education is basic to the preservation of our form of government and to 
the well-being of our society. Therefore, the study, interpretation, and improvement 
of education will continue to be a primary concern of the American Association of 


University Women. 


1. We believe that freedom to learn and 
freedom to teach are essential to the main- 
tenance of sound education and we accept 
the responsibility of constant vigilance in 
the preservation of these freedoms. 


2. We affirm our conviction that our sys- 
tem of public education is essential to 
the survival of freedom in this country. 
Therefore we resolve to intensify our sup- 
port of the public schools. 


3. We urge the co-operation of adminis- 
trators, teachers, and laymen in the con- 
tinuous improvement of curriculum and 
teaching. 

4. We will work to strengthen and im- 
prove the intelligent use of libraries, mass 
media, and mechanical aids in the educa- 
tion program. 


5. We will continue to inform ourselves 
fully, to interpret and evaluate our find- 


ings, and to take action on the problems 
of taxation and financing of schools. 

6. We will assist in recruiting and retain- 
ing qualified and effective teaching per- 
sonnel by working toward the improve- 
ment of professional, and 
working conditions. 


economic, 


7. We affirm our belief in the importance 
of increased prestige for education. As a 
means to this end, we believe the Office of 
Education should be a separate depart- 
ment in the Federal Government. Until 
this objective can be achieved, we will 
continue to support the Office of Educa- 
tion within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


8. We will study and implement through 
our programs those educational recom- 
mendations of the White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth which are 
germane to the AAUW program. 


(Continued on next page) 
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HicgHer EpucaTIoNn 


1. We believe in liberal education de- 
signed to produce a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of different cultural heritages and 
to free the individual to think independ- 
ently, to serve society, and to act with 
choice, enlightenment, and imagination. 
We dedicate ourselves to furthering col- 
lege programs which rest not only on an 
understanding of facts, but also on ideals 
and theories which elicit judgment. 


Fellowships 


2. We recognize the personnel shortage 
facing institutions of higher learning and 
we will promote the recruitment of quali- 
fied college faculty members and admin- 
istrators. 


3. We recognize the increasing financial 
difficulties of our institutions of higher 
learning and we will support measures to 
help meet the problems created by higher 
costs and mounting enrollments. 


We reaffirm our belief in the importance of the participation of women in the expansion 
of knowledge and we therefore reaffirm our support of an expanding program of fellow- 
ships which has brought world-wide recognition to the Association and is one of our 


most glorious achievements. 


International Relations 


1. We favor a positive attitude in the 
conduct of American foreign policy in or- 
der to build a world atmosphere of har- 
mony and co-operation. Through a con- 
tinued study of international affairs, we 
will assist in creating the informed public 
opinion necessary for support of a con- 
structive foreign policy. 


2. We endorse continued efforts to estab- 
lish an effective system for world-wide 
limitation of arms and will support pro- 
grams to achieve this objective so long as 
they are consistent with national security. 
We favor constructive efforts for an inter- 
national agreement to control testing of 
nuclear weapons and to establish the prin- 
ciple of freedom of outer space subject to 
regulation for its use. 


3. We reaffirm our faith in the United 
Nations as a flexible and viable institu- 
tion for the achievement of international 
co-operation. We will continue to support 
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measures to make the UN and its affiliated 
agencies more effective, and will oppose 
measures which would impair their pres- 
ent strength. 


4. We endorse expansion of support for 
sound bilateral and multilateral programs 
of economic and social development and 
technical aid in order to foster mutual 
assistance, to promote the development of 
emerging nations, and to help in building 
a world of progress and peace. 


5. Since knowledge is invisible and can 
grow only by a free exchange of informa- 
tion and experience, we will encourage an 
increase of interchange of technicians, 
professionals, scholars, and students. 


6. We will avail ourselves fully of the 
opportunities for mutual understanding 
and co-operative work provided by our 
membership in the International Federa- 
tion of University Women (IFUW). 
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Mass Media 


We recognize the dynamic force in our society of the leading mass media — radio, 
television, film, press, and periodicals. We accept the responsibility to: 


1. Study and be aware of the functioning of mass media; 
2. Assist in improving the quality of their content; 


3. Promote their effective educational and cultural use. 


Social and Economic Issues 


We believe that the social and economic problems of the United States are solved 
best by those means which are based on respect for human dignity and that a denial 
of human rights damages the moral fiber of our nation. We therefore dedicate ourselves 
to study and action in the following areas which we view as aspects of change in the 


American society: 


1. The threat both to our internal unity 
and to our leadership among free nations 
made by the denial of constitutional 
rights to minority groups; 


2. The attack upon the American system 
of justice under law and the rights of an 
individual in a free society; 


3. Acreative program for the aging, utiliz- 
ing their abilities, assuring their proper 
care and housing, providing adequate re- 
tirement income, and exploring the possi- 
bilities of a retirement system geared to 
individual abilities rather than chrono- 
logical age; 


Status of Women 


4. The relation of mental health to the 
tensions inherent in our modern society 
with regard to ways in which we may fos- 
ter conditions that contribute to better 
mental health, support measures for the 
care and treatment of the mentally ill, 
and continue to explore opportunities for 
volunteer services to psychiatric patients 
in the hospital and in the community; 


5. Measures to protect the consumer in 
this era of scientific and technical change; 


6. Measures to promote growth in the 
national economy with due regard for the 
economic and social needs for an expand- 
ing population. 


‘The status of women means stature of women in measuring up to their full responsi- 
bilities and capacities in every field of service. 


1. We accept as a fundamental responsi- 
bility the effort to remove social preju- 
dices and inequities of law which create 
barriers to women’s full participation in 
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citizenship responsibilities and violate the 
principle of democracy which recognizes 
the human worth and dignity of the in- 
dividual. 
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2. We pledge our continued and consistent 
endeavor to increase productive partici- 
pation of women in intellectual, social, 
civic, and political affairs at every level — 
community, state, national, and inter- 
national. 

3. We accept the responsibility of de- 
veloping, along practical lines, the maxi- 
mum leadership potentialities of women 
in all strata of our society. 


The Arts 


4. We pledge ourselves to encourage full 
participation of women in public office 
and on policy-making boards and com- 
missions. We further pledge ourselves, both 
as individuals and as groups, to seek out 
and actively support qualified women for 
election and appointment to such offices, 
boards, and commissions. 


WE RESOLVE to bring our AAUW arts program 
into focus with the basic principles of AAUW: 


In order to continue our own intellectual growth, 
‘ we will undertake work which aims to 
deepen our experience in the arts — 
whether by sensory, creative, or analytical means. 


In order to discharge our special responsibilities to society, 
we will provide for repeated exposure 


to excellence in the arts, 


thereby developing an informed and interested public 


and encouraging the artist. 


Legislative Program 


1. In the light of current world tensions, we reaffirm our belief in constitutional gov- 
ernment and our intent to work for the rights of the individual and the preservation of 


the democratic way of life. 


2. To insure the right of self-government to the residents of the District of Columbia, 
we pledge ourselves to work in the states for home rule for the District of Columbia. 


3. To implement effectively all the foregoing statements of principles, we reaffirm our 
intent to continue study of proposed legislation and to support or oppose legislative 
measures at the local, the state, and the national level, as is appropriate in accordance 
with the convention-adopted Legislative Programs in each of the areas of interest. 
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In 2 


our UN observer 





A New Outlook on the United Nations 


A visible sign of the confidence of the 
United States in the endurance of the 
United Nations is the handsome new build- 
ing on First Avenue just opposite the 
General Assembly building. Over the door- 
way is the seal of the United States with 
the words “United States Mission.”’ This 
is the first permanent mission building of 
any member nation, though many own 
property for the use of their representa- 
tives. 

A change in administration means a re- 
view of policy: Shadings of the old, direct 
changes; but the knowledge and experi- 
ence of the members of the mission over 
the years is at the disposal of the new am- 
bassador. The special advisers in the mis- 
sion are career government employees and 
behind Mr. Stevenson’s shoulder in the 
Security Council may be seen the same 
men whom we have come to know during 
the past few years. Mr. Stevenson served 
in this capacity himself at the First Ses- 
sion of the UN in London, when he assisted 
the Secretary of State. He followed this 
with two years as a member of the dele- 
gation. 

Ambassador Stevenson’s recent wide 
travels with no official label and bring- 
ing no official policies have made him 
friends and secured a warm welcome at his 
first appearance in the Security Council. 
Sir Patrick Dean of the United Kingdom, 
who was Chairman of the Council, quoted 
Stevenson’s earlier statement that he 
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hoped for “a new accent.”” While Ecuador, 
anxious that Latin America should share 
in Mr. Stevenson’s first appearance, called 
him “a man of our continent.” 

The new administration went into the 
resumed session of the Assembly with a 
desire to lessen tensions and avoid re- 
criminations, believing that “the hour 
is too late, the times too dangerous, for 
name-calling and rhetorical violence.” 
But the attack by the Soviet Union on 
the office of the Secretary General has 
stiffened the position of the delegation. 

“I must make clear,” said Mr. Steven- 
son firmly, “that we support the Secretary 
General . . . that the United Nations ef- 
fort in the Congo must succeed.’ Re- 
ferring to the demand of the Soviet Union 
that the Secretary General resign, he said, 
‘We will oppose this demand with all our 
strength.”” The United Nations was being 
*“demeaned ” by these vicious attacks. The 
United States warned the Soviet Union 
that the world would not stand idly by 
and let it destroy the organization. 

The increased membership and the new 
alignments in the United Nations have 
tested the endurance of the mission mem- 
bers. “We shall have to do more foot- 
work,” said one member of the staff. The 
United States delegation has been criti- 
cized in the past for failing to consult fully 
with other delegations. Certainly more 
footwork is being done now. The policy is 
for more contacts, more consultations. 
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One African delegate told a reporter that 
he was gratified that he had talked with 
the new ambassador within a few days of 
his arrival. 

When the representative of Nigeria 
questioned with some asperity the United 
States presentation of a proposed United 
Nations program for African independence 
and development, because the promotion 
of independence wasn’t spelled out, Mr. 
Stevenson replied mildly, “I am a little 
at a loss to know where we stand now. 
Perhaps we could work conjointly.”’ He 
said he was at the disposal of the African 
members and he did meet with them for a 
frank discussion. We know too that he has 
met frequently with the Latin American 
group, who have been, with but minor ex- 
ceptions, our faithful supporters on most 
ISSUeS, 

The has made a 
striking about-face in its statements and 
vote on colonialism. As one African repre- 
sentative said at the close of the first 
half of the Fifteenth Session, “ United 
States policy on colonialism is not only 
unbelievable, it is inconsistent.’’ Senator 
Morse seemed to agree with this state- 
ment in his report to the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate. The senator had 
served as a member of the delegation, rep- 
resenting the United States on the Fourth 
Committee, which considers trusteeship 
matters. He wrote: 


new administration 


I regret to report that on all major issues 
before the Committee and the full Assembly 
involving colonialism, the United States del- 
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egation was directed by our State Depart- 
ment to side with the colonial powers and 
against the proposals offered to end colonial- 
ism. 


His colleague on the delegation, Senator 
Aiken of Vermont, joined with Senator 
Morse in reporting that “such an atti- 
tude has weakened the real anti-colonial 
position of the United States.”” When the 
question of the Portuguese administration 
of Angola was brought before the Security 
Council by Liberia, Ambassador Steven- 
son made the change in policy quite clear 
by a vote for the resolution calling for 
reforms in Angola. 

The United States Mission moved into 
the new building on May 15 with a staff 
numbering slightly more than one hun- 
dred. It is hoped that the staff will have 
been enlarged by the time of the opening 
of the next assembly on September 19. 
The ambassador and his aides are think- 
ing ahead to increased co-operation both 
with the public and with the “eyes and 
ears of the public,” the representatives of 
the nongovernmental organizations. 


The vigor and public spirit and creative- 
ness of our citizen organizations — our 
NGOs {said Mr. Stevenson recently] is a 
great source of pride. Most of us as Ameri- 
cans take this for granted. ... Yet to 
many visitors from foreign countries all this 
American ferment of activity, this free inter- 
play of influence and leadership throughout 
our national society, is a wonder to behold. 
. . . Lexpect you as NGOs to earn your pas- 
sage in this voyage we are making together. 


- Barspara D. Evans 
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EDUCATIONAL 
CENTER NOTES 


Special Gifts 


The Educational Center Building Fund 
Committee reports that fund contribu- 
tions have reached $1,537,210. Those 
whose Special Gifts have bought Shares in 
the Future since the May JourNAL went 
to press include the following Donors (con- 
tributing $500 or more) and Benefactors 
($1000 or more): Donors, Edwina Fallis 
Estate, Mrs. David Hoover, and Mrs. 
Harvey J. Robertson; Benefactors, Mrs. 
Georgia Robinson Beale, Mrs. J. Albert 
Prochazka, and Mrs. Esther Sharpenberg. 


One Hundred Percent States 


Since the May JouRNAL went to press, the 
following states have attained their Build- 
° x ’ ‘ ® 

ing Fund goals: Colorado, Connecticut, 
Hawaii, Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Jersey, South Da- 
kota, and Vermont. 


One Hundred Percent Branches 


Since the May JouRNAL went to press, the 
following branches have attained their 
Building Fund goals: Magnolia, Ark.; 
Berkeley, Chico, El Cajon Valley, Liver- 
more, Menlo-Atherton, Modesto, Napa 
County, Nevada County, Ontario-Up- 
land, Quincy, Sacramento, San Carlos, 
San Francisco, and Santa Rosa, Cal.; Den- 
ver, Grand Junction, Gunnison, and Lead- 
ville, Col.; New Haven and Storrs-Willi- 
mantic, Conn.; Americus, Atlanta, Griffin, 
La Grange, and Rome, Ga.; Honolulu, 
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Hawaii; Orofino, Idaho; South Suburban, 
Ill.; Greencastle, Indianapolis, Lafayette, 
Martinsville, Mooresville, and Muncie, 
Ind.; Creston, Davenport, Dubuque, and 
Fort Madison, Iowa; Monroe and Ruston, 
La.; Bangor, Franklin County, and 
Orono, Me.; Baltimore, Md.; Framing- 
ham-Wellesley and Northern Massachu- 
setts, Mass.; Ann Arbor, Battle Creek, 
and Petoskey, Mich.; Austin, Waseca 
County, and Windom, Minn.; Gulfcoast, 
Hattiesburg, and Meridian, Miss.; Chilli- 
cothe, Columbia, Fayette, Independence, 
Moberly, Poplar Bluff, St. Joseph, and 
Salem, Mo.; Billings and Bozeman, Mont.; 
Omaha, Peru, and Wayne, Neb.; Colonia, 
Gloucester County, Morristown, Pater- 
son, Toms River, and Trenton, N..; 
Santa Fe, N.M.; Levittown, Peekskill, 
Sewanhaka, and Yates County, N.Y.; 
Alamance and Chapel Hill, N.C.; Dickin- 
son, N.D.; Akron, Circleville, Columbus, 
Gallipolis, Middletown, Piqua, and West- 
erville, Ohio; Ada, Chickasha, Cushing, 
and Vinita, Okla.; La Grande, Medford, 
Pendleton, and Wallowa, Ore.; Allentown, 
Beaver Valley, Blair County, Carlisle, 
Franklin County, Harrisburg, Johnstown, 
Lansdowne, Lewistown, and Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Bristol and Kingsport, Tenn.; Ama- 
rillo, Brownwood, Huntsville, McAllen, 
Odessa, and Sweetwater, Tex.; Brattle- 
boro, Middlebury, and Rutland, Vt.; Col- 
fax, Ellensburg, Grays Harbor, Kitsap 
County, Lake Washington, Palouse-Gar- 
field, Pasco-Kennewick, Port Angeles, Spo- 
kane, and Wenatchee, Wash.; Buckhannon 
and Sistersville, W. Va.; Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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International Federation 





Forty-third Council Meeting 


The forty-third meeting of the IFUW 
Council was held in the “picture post- 
ard” village of Alpbach, located in the 
western part of the Kitzbuheler Alpen in 
the Austrian Tirol, July 26-31. Delegates 
from thirty countries (all five continents, 
plus Australia and New Zealand), totaling 
approximately eighty, including four Past 
Presidents, assembled in the modern 
Paula Preradovic Haus (Kongresshaus), 
especially designed for international con- 
ferences. 

At the Austrian Federation’s reception, 
July 27, villagers (including schooigirls) in 
native costume entertained the delegates 
with Tirolese songs, dances, and band 
music. IFUW delegates joined the torch- 
light procession celebrating the acquisi- 
tion of a new village fire engine. There 
were council tours to nearby Innsbruck 
and Achensee and a_ post-council tour 
of southern Austria, terminating in 
Vienna. 

In this friendly and intimate atmos- 
phere, delegates (see May issue, page 233) 
considered plans for the coming IFUW 
Conference (see below) and heard reports 
from IFUW officers, conveners of Stand- 
ing Committees, and [FUW federations, 
including AAUW. Presiding at her first 
council, Dr. Meribeth E. Cameron, IFUW 
President (formerly AAUW International 
Relations Committee Chairman), empha- 
sized the primary goals of the Federation: 
The implementation of women’s rights 
and promotion of understanding and 
friendship among university women of the 
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world. AAUW was officially represented 
by Dr. Marion Spector, IR Chairman. 

Among the high lights of the meeting 
was the admission of the University Wom- 
en’s Association of Burma as the fifty-first 
member of IFUW. 

Because of the special need for short- 
term grants for study or professional 
training, the council urged associations to 
build up the Winifred Cullis Fund, from 
which grants up to £300 maximum were 
authorized (subject to funds available). 

In resolutions presented by the Cul- 
tural Relations Committee (Dr. Minnie 
M. Miller, Convener), national associa- 
tions were asked to urge their branches to 
seek adequate lodging and proper extra- 
curricular activities for women students 
in their local universities (where these are 
lacking), to locate and encourage highly 
gifted girls in remote areas and in the 
lower income brackets to undertake uni- 
versity training, and to develop contacts 
with foreign university women students 
in their communities. The fifty-one fed- 
erations were asked to urge universities 
to consider the admission of mature can- 
didates of outstanding ability who cannot 
meet normal entrance requirements. 

Other resolutions stressed continued 
co-operation with UNESCO; continued 
study, with reference to national legisla- 
tion, of the conventions of the United 
Nations and the ILO, concerning the 
political and economic rights of women: 
the encouragement and promotion of the 
appointment of competent women to ad- 
ministrative posts in their own countries 
and as delegates to international meetings. 
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Items of particular interest to Ameri- 
cans included approval by the council of 
the AAUW membership-eligibility pro- 
cedure adopted at Kansas City and of the 
AAUW Bylaws as revised at the Wash- 
ington, D.C., Convention in line with 
IFUW requirements. The AAUW Resolu- 
tion for a general re-evaluation of the use 
of questionnaires, which provoked a lively 
discussion, was passed with only three 
abstentions. It may encourage the IFUW 
to concentrate on the implementation of 
findings already obtained through ques- 
tionnaires. 

Delegates from Rhodesia-\ yasaland 
and Uganda (the only African federations 
represented) were keenly interested in the 
new AAUW Fellowships for African 
women teachers and in the International 
Relations Committee’s “ Books for Under- 
standing” project. They would welcome 
contacts with and contributions from 


AAUW branches. 


Mexico City Conference, 1962 


Tradition and Modern Life: Latin Amer- 
ica’s Contribution” will be the theme of 
IFUW’s Fourteenth Conference, to be 
held in Mexico City July 13-19, 1962. 
Headquarters will be the very modern 
Conference Block in the new Medical 
Center, a building equipped with a spa- 
cious auditorium, a restaurant and a 
cafeteria, smaller rooms for the thirteen 
Special Interest Circles scheduled, and fa- 
cilities for simultaneous translation (Eng- 
lish, French, and Spanish). 


Enrollment for IFUW Conference 


Arrangements for enrollment as a non- 
voting delegate to the Mexico City Con- 
ference must be made through the Inter- 
national Relations Office at the AAUW 
Educational Center in Washington, D.C. 
Under the IFUW Constitution, AAUW 
may enroll approximately seven hundred 
nonvoting delegates. Those requesting 
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registration forms, either on the 7FUW 
Newsletter form or by letter, are being as- 
signed places on a first-come, first-served 
basis. If the number of registrants exceeds 
the AAUW allotment of nonvoting dele- 
gates, a quota system based on member- 
ship in AAUW Regions will be used. More 
than five hundred requests are already on 
hand. 

The four-step registration procedure is 
as follows: 

(1) Write Dr. Dorothy B. Robins, 
AAUW Staff Associate — International 
Relations, 2401 Virginia Avenue N.W., 
Washington 7, D.C., for an enrollment 
form (if such a request has not been 
made). 

(2) Enrollment forms, together with 
fuller information about the conference 
program and workshops, will be sent to 
members requestiy g them, probably in 
October. At the saiae time, a hotel accom- 
modation form will be sent. 

(3) Because each nonvoting delegate 
will need the approval of the AAUW 
Vice-president from her Region to attend 
the conference, such permission should be 
requested, with a carbon sent to her State 
President. The completed enrollment form 
should accompany the letter to the Re- 
gional Vice-president, together with the 
registration fee of thirty dollars in the 
form of a check made out to the American 
Association of University Women. The 
deadline for submission of application 
forms to the Vice-presidents is March 1, 
1962. 

(4) Acknowledgment of final receipt of 
the forms, which will be forwarded di- 
rectly to AAUW by the Regional Vice- 
presidents, will be sent to applicants from 
Dr. Robins’ office. 

Please note that no visitors, observers, 
or part-time registrants will be permitted 
because of the expected heavy enrollment 
of nonvoting delegates from AAUW and 
the other fifty federations. 

Consult future issues of the JouRNAL 
for further information. 





1961-62 INTERNATIONAL FELLOWS 


Note: Photos of Dr. Iyer and Dr. Kotrajaras, full year extensions, appeared 
in the May 1960 JournaL. Miss Celander and Miss Spruyt, Interna- 
tional Fellows listed in the May 1961 issue, have resigned their awards. 





Miss Aguirre Miss Allos Miss Arjarun Miss Asmussen 





Miss Baekkelund Miss Boddingius Miss Cadoret 





Dr. Cross Miss Degrand Dr. Dizer Miss Duarte 





Mrs. El Hefny Dr. Fleck 








Dr. Henssen Mrs. Lynden-Bell Dr. Lypiridou 





—_—— 


Miss Nolan Miss Pardo Dr. Piampiti 










Miss Rosenberg Miss Ross Dr. Shima 
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Miss Viale Mrs. Yahav Miss Yamazaki Dr. Zamora Miss Zoccoli 


AWARDEES SELECTED BY IFUW AWARDS COMMITTEE 
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Miss Coyle Dr. Haselberger Dr. Landucci Dr. Marcoyannopoulou Miss Salskov 





AAUW news and notes 





Presidents Garden Plaque 


A ceramic plaque listing the names of 
Presidents of AAUW has been installed on 
one of the columns of the Educational 
Center adjacent to the Presidents Garden. 
The women honored include Lois Math- 
ews Rosenberry, 1917-21; Ada L. Com- 
stock, 1921-23; Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, 
1923-27; Mary E. Woolley, 1927-33; 
Meta Glass, 1933-37; Margaret S. Mor- 
riss, 1987-41; Helen C. White, 1941-47; 
Althea K. Hottel, 1947-51; Susan B. 
Riley, 1951-55, and President Hawkes. 


New African Fellowships Program 


The Educational Foundation is offering 
five $2500 Fellowships to women teachers 
of Africa for study in the United States in 
1962-63. One teacher will be chosen from 
each of the following: Ethiopia, Ghana, 
Liberia, Nigeria, and Sudan. 

To qualify, an applicant should nor- 
mally have four years or more of teaching 
experience, or a bachelor’s degree, or the 
equivalent; educational preparation for 
and proficiency in understanding, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing English; a pro- 
posed plan of study to advance her pro- 
fessional effectiveness, and the definite 
intention to return to her country to con- 
tinue her professional work. There are no 
restrictions as to the field of study. 

Applications are to be made on forms 
obtained from the Cultural Affairs Officer 
at the United States Embassy in the appli- 
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cant’s country and are to be filed with 
that officer, who will fix the deadline for 
receipt of applications and supporting 
papers. 


Newly Recognized Branches 


Nineteen new branches have been recog- 
nized since the May JouRNAL went to 
press, bringing the total number to 1486. 
The new branches are Sitka-Mt. Edge- 
cumbe, Alaska; Fremont and Montebello, 
Cal.; Fort Myers and Palatka, Fla.; Pay- 
ette-Weiser, Idaho; Garnett, Horton, and 
Larned, Kan.; Rumford, Me.; Blooming 
Prairie and Fergus Falls, Minn.; Levit- 
town, N.J.; Gallup, N.M.; Westfield, 
N.Y.; Lebanon and Monmouth, Ore.; Irv- 
ing, Tex., and Hinton, W. Va. 


Fourteen Colleges Approved 


The following institutions have been ap- 
proved for AAUW membership-eligibility, 
bringing the total number of approved 
colleges and universities to 484. 

The newly approved institutions are 
Alverno College, Milwaukee, Wis.; Black- 
burn College, Carlinville, Ill.; Briar Cliff 
College, Sioux City, Lowa; Fairleigh Dick- 
inson University, Teaneck, N.J.; Harpur 
College, Binghamton, N.Y.; Indiana State 
College, Indiana, Pa.; Ottawa Univer- 
sity, Ottawa, Kan.; Roanoke College, 
Salem, Va.; St. Mary’s Dominican Col- 
lege, New Orleans, La.; Southern Con- 
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necticut State College, New Haven, 
Conn.; Southern State College, Magnolia, 
Ark.; Upper Iowa University, Fayette, 
lowa; Wisconsin State College, White- 
water, Wis., and Wisconsin State College 
and Institute of Technology, Platteville, 
Wis. 

The number of Corporate Members has 
increased from 360 to four hundred this 
more than eighty-five percent of 
the colleges and universities approved for 


AAUW membership. 


Vear 


Committee Chairmen Appointed 


At the June meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors, two new chairmen of standing 
committees were appointed: Higher Edu- 
cation: Dr. R. Jean Brownlee, Dean, Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts for Women, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and Bylaws: Mrs. 
William F. Haupt of Los Angeles, member 
of the Bylaws Committee since 1955. 


Officers Elected at Convention 


First Vice-president — Dr. Elizabeth 5. 
May (Mrs. Geoffrey), Norton, Massa- 
chusetts 


Recording Secretary — Pauline F. Bran- 
denfels (Mrs. Carl W.), St. Helens, 
Oregon 

Treasurer — Elizabeth M. Brotherhood 


(Mrs. Francis M.), Kensington, Mary- 
land 
Regional V ice-presidents 

North Atlantic — Dr. Margaret Me- 
Quiston Dickie, Bar Harbor, Maine 

Middle Atlantic — Alice Anderson 
(Mrs. Herbert W.), Prospectville, 
Pennsylvania 

Northeast Central 
ley (Mrs. George 
Heights, Illinois 

Southwest Central — Dr. Gladys Hicks 
Newman (Mrs. Olney D.), Kansas 
City, Missouri 

North Pacifie — 
(Mrs. William 
ington 


-Helen Zabel Bai- 


E.), Arlington 


Dr. Marion Fish Cox 
E.), Seattle, Wash- 
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Staff Associate in ESE 


The newest member of AAUW’s Profes- 
sional Staff is Alice Fulmer Dunham, who 
assumed her duties as Staff Associate in 
Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education on 
September first. Mrs. 
Dunham received her 
B.S. in Education from 
Kansas State College 
and her M.A. in Edu- 
from the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. She 
has served as a teacher 
and later a principal in 
Kansas and Arizona schools and has been 
Elementary Supervisor of the primary 
grades of the Tucson Public Schools for 
the fourteen years. She has 
served on the faculties of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona and Arizona State Univer- 
sity. 

A long-standing member of AAUW, 
Mrs. Dunham is active in the National 
the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, and the Parent-Teacher 
tion. 

AAUW wishes to express its gratitude 
to Harriet Houdlette, a former Associate 
in Elementary and Secondary Education, 
who served as Acting Associate in the in- 
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past also 


Education Association, 


Ass Cla- 


terim between Christine Heinig’s retire- 
ment and Mrs. Dunham’s appointment. 


Washington Seminar 


Dr. Pauline Tompkins, AAUW General 
Director; the Director of the AAUW Fel- 
lowships Program, and the Staff Associates 
in Higher Education and Status of Women 
participated in the Second Washington 
Seminar for College and University Presi- 
dents, held June 18 to 24 and sponsored by 
the Association for Higher Education and 
the National Education Association. Dr. 
Tompkins served as chairman at a lunch- 
eon on Wednesday, June 21, in the AAUW 
Educational Center and introduced Dr. 
Dolan, Dr. Roettinger, and Mrs. Torres, 
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who spoke respectively on AAUW Educa- 
tional Foundation research projects, the 
AAUW Fellowships Program, and the 
Educational Foundation’s Roster of Women 
Holding Earned Doctorates. 


Gifts to the Association 


Dr. J. M. Sutherland of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, has presented the Fellowships 
Program with a gift of $2500 in memory of 
his wife, Edith Sutherland. To this AAUW 
has added a five hundred dollar contribu- 
tion by the Detroit Branch in Mrs. Suth- 
erland’s name. The three thousand dollars 
will be awarded for use by an American 
woman during the academic year of 
1962-63 as the Edith L. Sutherland Fel- 
lowship. 

The Anderson [Ind.| Branch has pre- 
sented a silver punch bowl to the Associa- 
tion in memory of Dr. Hallie Farmer, 
Former Association First Vice-president. 
The bowl has been placed in the Talbot 
Room at the Educational Center. 


Meetings Scheduled 


The fall meeting of the AAUW Board of 
Directors will be held November 18 and 
19; the winter meeting will be held Febru- 
ary 9, 10, and 11. The Educational Foun- 
dation will meet on February 12. The 
dates June 20 through 23 have been set for 
the 1962 State Presidents Conference, 
which will be followed by the summer 
meeting of the Board of Directors. 


New UN Observer 


Velva Sabin (Mrs. Donald R.) of New 
York City has been named UN Observer 
for AAUW. Alternate Observer for the 
past six years, Mrs. Sabin has served as a 
speaker for the United States Committee 
for UNICEF for a number of years and 
for the UN since its inception. 

A member of the Queens [N.Y.] Branch 
since 1949, she is a graduate of Nebraska 


University and received her teacher's 
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certificate from Peru State Teachers Col- 
lege. After teaching in Nebraska, Wyo- 
ming, and the District of Columbia, she 
served as Executive Director of the D.C. 
Chapter of the Junior Red Cross in 1943- 
45 and has been recently re-elected Vice- 
chairman of Women United for the United 
Nations for her third term. 

The Association wishes to express its 
gratitude to Barbara Evans (Mrs. Austin 
P.), retiring UN Observer, who has served 
AAUW so capably both in 1954 and 1955 
and from 1958 to the present. 


Legislative Action 


The only specific legislative action pro- 
posed by delegates to the June Conven- 
tion was a resolution that telegrams be 
sent to Congressional leaders in both 
Houses urging enactment of the then 
pending education legislation. But during 
that week, AAUW statements on foreign 
aid were also sent to both Houses. 

President Hawkes, who is a member of 
the United States Advisory Commission 
on Educational Exchange and a repre- 
sentative to the U.S. National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO, testified in support of a 
bill proposing consolidation and expansion 
of U.S. educational exchange programs. 
Mrs. Raymond F. Pelissier of the Legis- 
lative Program Committee and Alison 
Bell of the Staff appeared in support of 
public school legislation. 

The former chairman of the Higher Ed- 
ucation Committee, Dr. Eunice Roberts, 
appeared before the pertinent Senate and 
House Committees in support of aid for 
higher education in August. Earlier in the 
session, Martha Gable of the Mass Media 
Committee testified in support of Federal 
aid to the states for construction of Edu- 
cational Television facilities. 

Among other issues on which AAUW 
has acted have been deceptive packaging 
and “truth in lending,” or proposals to 
require that buyers on credit and borrow- 
ers be informed of the total finance charges 
and the true annual interest rate that 
credit is costing them. 
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Congressional and Health, Education, 
and Welfare Department spokesmen say 
the failure to obtain effective education 
legislation in this session is in substantial 
measure because of the apathy of the 
American public and its failure to let 
Congress know the deep and widespread 
interest in the problems of education, 
from kindergarten through college, which 
actually prevails. Almost all Congressional 
mail related to education this session was 
devoted to advising or opposing Federal 
aid to parochial schools, with little or no 
reference to other problems. According 
to these spokesmen, a reversal of this pat- 
tern must be achieved if education legis- 
lation is to be enacted. 


1961 Writing Project 


Short stories and verse written by AAUW 
members are now being accepted for the 
1961 Writing Project. The deadline is 
December 31, 1961, and the rules govern- 
ing the project can be found in Branch 
Arts Resources (available from the Sales 
Office for one dollar). The rules may also 
be ordered separately from the same office 
for five cents. 


1961-62 Fellowships Reassigned 
Five AAUW Fellowships to American 


women have been reassigned since the 
May JouRNAL went to press, as follows: 
Sarah Berliner Fellowship to Dr. Eunice 
A. Cronin, New Mexico-Wyoming Fellow- 
ship to Elisabeth Orsten, Irma E. Voigt 
Fellowship to Dr. Jane E. Ruby, AAUW 
General Fellowship to Claire Sherman, 
Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship 
to Janet Posey Toy. 

The Ohio International Fellowship has 
been reassigned to Dr. Simonetta Lan- 
ducci of Italy. Dr. Landucci’s field is bio- 
chemistry-histology. She will work at the 
Physiological Chemistry Institute at the 
University of Zurich. 

Elisabeth Orsten will work in the field 
of English literature at the University 
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of Toronto. Dr. Ruby will do research in 
medieval history in England, France, and 
Italy. Claire Sherman will write a dis- 
sertation on the history of art in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and Europe. 


Book Catalogue Available 


A new book catalogue, entitled Books in 
AAUW Fields Selected from Recent Publi- 
cations, is available free from the Sales 
Office as long as the supply lasts. The cat- 
alogue includes books in the eight AAUW 







GRAND WORLD 
TOUR 


65 days $2995 


TRAVCOA, specicl- 

ists in personally 

escorted Around- 

The-World ond 

KIPLING WORLD Orient Tours, offers 

the most complete 
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countries. 
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Norway, Sweden, Denmark. 

Ask Your Travel Agent for free folder of 100 
Treasure Tours 
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program fields from 1956 to the present 
and entries are broken down by program 
category. Circulated at the Convention 
Book Exhibit, it has already been sent to 
branch and state HE chairmen, HE Com- 
mittee members, Corporate Delegates who 
attended convention, and the Board of 
Directors. 


Aurelia Henry Reinhardt 


A tribute to Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, as 
well as an outstanding contribution to 
California history and biography, are com- 
bined in George Hedley’s new book A ure- 
lia Henry Reinhardt: Portrait of a Whole 
Woman. A good part of the research for 
the volume was carried on by the author 
at 1634 Eye Street. 

Dr. Reinhardt served AAUW in many 
capacities and identified herself with the 
aims and ideals of the Association for 
forty years. She was President from 1923 
to 1927. When she became President of 
Mills College in 1916 it was a small insti- 
tution. By her retirement in 1943, she had 
made it a college of national and inter- 
national standing. 

The biography, to be published as a lim- 
ited edition by Lawton Kennedy, may be 
ordered until October 20 at a special pre- 
publication price of $10.95, plus four per- 
cent sales tax in California. After publica- 
tion, the retail price will be $12.95 plus 
tax. Copies may be ordered from the Mills 
College Book Shop, Oakland 13, Cal. 


American Government TV Course 


Dr. Peter H. Odegard of the University of 
California at Berkeley, who addressed the 
AAUW 1959 Convention and whose inter- 
est in our program has been shown in 
many ways, has been chosen by a national 
committee of political scientists to teach 
the first course in American government 
ever offered on a nation-wide television 
network (see January 1960 issue, pages 
107-109). The course is currently being 
presented on NBC’s “Continental Class- 
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room” Monday through Friday from six- 
thirty to seven A.M. local time. Some 170 
stations are carrying the two semester 
“‘telecourse”’ and colleges throughout the 
country are offering credit for it. 

The course is produced under the super- 
vision of AAUW member Dorothy Cul- 
bertson Marvin, whose article on “‘Con- 
tinental Classroom” appeared in the May 
1961 Journal. It is believed that many 
college women will welcome this oppor- 
tunity to become better informed about 
the principles of American democracy and 
the workings of government. 


In Memoriam 


The Association mourns the death, on 
July 31, of Nancy Duke Lewis, noted edu- 
ator and recently retired Dean of Pem- 
broke College, Brown University. 

A Past President 
of the Rhode Island 
AAUW State Division 
and Past Chairman of 
the national Educa- 
tion Committee, Miss 
Lewis served on the 
AAUW Board of Di- 
rectors from 1952 to 
1955. 

In 1949, she became 
the first woman to receive a Carnegie Cor- 
poration grant for travel, which she used 
to study administrative organizations of 
colleges and universities throughout the 
country. For the past six years, she has 
been on the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Corporation. She 
was a member of the American Council on 
Education; a former chairman of the Col- 
lege Section, National Association of 
Deans of Women, and a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa. 

In June of this year she received an 
honorary LL.D. from Brown University 
with this citation: 





In you we honor the gentle strength and 
wisdom shaping the growth of the College 
and University to which you are so devoted, 
the wise and unobtrusive counsel helping us 
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each to see the right course, and the charm 
and grace brightening our lives and our 
work. The effect of your ideas and your ex- 
ample on your students will endure, and will 
spread through them to generations you 
have not seen. With love and gratitude we 
confer this degree upon you. 


New Publications 


Among the new AAUW publications 
is a “feeling-into”’ studio guide to the 
art of acting prepared by Mary-Averett 
Seelye, Staff Associate—Arts, in consulta- 
tion with actor Morris Carnovsky. 

The guide, entitled Acting, is divided 
into eighteen sessions. The earlier part in- 
vites the member to step into an actor’s 
shoes for a firsthand experience in acting 
techniques. The latter part takes the 
participant into the audience to help ap- 
ply his new-found perception in the role 
of spectator. The ultimate aim is to help 
the AAUW member become a discriminat- 
ing spectator and to develop her theater 
values. Members in communities with no 
leadership may find this guide particularly 


helpful. 





Higher Education in Africa South of the 
Sahara, an enlarged, printed edition of a 
selected bibliography compiled by Dr. 
Eleanor F. Dolan, has also been published, 
under a United States Steel Foundation 
grant, and is recommended for colleges, 
universities, and advanced students. The 
bibliography covers the period 1945 to 
1961 and references on major policy-de- 
termining documents issued prior to 1945 
are also included. Items have been chosen 
and classified to serve the needs of stu- 
dents of higher education. So far as is 
known, this is the only bibliography con- 
cerned entirely with higher education in 
this geographical area. 

Both publications are available from the 
AAUW Sales Office, 2401 Virginia Ave. 
N.W., Washington 7, D.C., the former for 
sixty cents and the latter for $1.75. 


May Erratum 


We regret the omissiori, in the May issue, 
of the name of one of our greatest living 
Past Presidents, Dr. Meta Glass, who was 
awarded an Honorary Life Membership 
at the February 1961 Board Meeting. 


A Bulldozer Unearths a Grave 


Critic’s Second Choice, 1960-61 AAUW Writing Project 


The scoop with one uprooting bite 
Bared naked bones before my sight: 


Your flesh achieved its destined end 
To fatten worms in your dim bed 
Where it has brothered with the dust 
To feed an oak root at your head; 


But has your spirit, soul, or will 
Transcended this impassive clay 

To live triumphant in some realm; — 
Or was this dust the chosen way? 


One scoop of dirt blots out your bones 
And leaves me only voiceless stones. 


— GAYNELLE STRAIGHT MALESKY 
Norton, Virginia 





1960-61 CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE AAUW 
FELLOWSHIPS PROGRAM FROM BRANCHES 
AND STATE DIVISIONS 


Endowment 
For American Fellowships 
For International Fellowships 


$73,668 .42 
22,046 .38 


$95,714.80 








$95,714.80 
Undesignated $33,493.39 
Current Stipends 
For American Fellowships 
For International Fellowships 


$61,166.42 
76,223 .53 





$137,389 .95 $137,389 .95 


$266,598 .14 


* * * 


Named Gifts to the Fellowships Program 





A contribution of five hundred dollars, or multiple of five hundred dollars, to any category of the Fellowships 
Program may be named by the donor to honor someone or some branch. The Named Gifts contributed in 
1960-61 are listed below. All gifts are of five hundred dollars unless otherwise indicated. The names of 
branches contributing the gifts are listed in parentheses except where the names of the branch and the gift 
are the same; otherwise the State Division was the donor. All gifts were assigned by the contributors to 
American Fellows or Undesignated Funds unless otherwise indicated. The names of endowments to which 
gifts were assigned are given. Gifts specified for the International Fellowships Program are assigned to indi- 
vidual Fellows in order to establish a bond between the contributors and the recipients of the funds, since 
the latter will be in the United States for an academic year only. 


ALABAMA — To Southeast Central Endow- oline E. Irons (Oakland). To Lucy Spaulding 
ment: Helon Allgood Hendon (Birmingham) International Endowment: Arcadia ($1000); 
ARIZONA — Tucson Bakersfield ($1000) ; Fullerton; Louise Lock- 
CALIFORNIA — Bakersfield; Isabelle Hen- wood (Hayward); Virginia Miller Hoyle 
derson Babson (Berkeley — $617); Bur- (Los Altos); Anna Everett Farr (Los An- 
bank; Modesto; Oxnard; Palos Verdes-Roll- geles); Mrs. E. Dewart Lewis (Marin); 


ing Hills; Dora B. Thompson (Pasadena); 
Redding; Capital Puppeteers (Sacramento) ; 
Sacramento; San Carlos; Suzanne Braveman 
Edison (San Fernando Valley); Mrs. Me- 
linda Burr (San Jose). To Virginia Hall 
Lanphier Endowment: Antelope Valley; 
Chico; Yona M. Albert (Hayward); Semper 
Virens IIIT (Humboldt); Inglewood; Mrs. 
Irene Taylor Heineman (Los Angeles); Mrs. 
FE. B. Gearhart (Marin); Monterey Penin- 
sula; Pomona Valley; Dr. Luella Hall (Sa- 
linas); San Diego; San Mateo ($2500). To 
Aurelia Henry Reinhardt Endowment: Mrs. 
Madeline Chapman (Antelope Valley); Car- 
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Miriam Simons (Marysville-Yuba City); 
Dr. Ethel Humphrys Priest (Napa County); 
Mrs. Lillian Ruppenthal (Orinda). Mrs. 
Philip C. Case (Palo Alto); Mrs. H. D. 
Ewing (Palo Alto); Mrs. J. Q. Thompson 
(Palomar); Redding; Esther Brown Thomp- 
son (Riverside); San Diego Past Presidents 
(San Diego); Marguerite West Hill (Santa 
Ana); Ida Davis Hall Devine (Santa Maria); 
Ellen Leonard (Santa Rosa); Ellen De 
Ruchie (Stockton); Mrs. Patricia Nixon 
(Whittier) 


CONNECTICUT — To Anna L. Rose Hawkes 


Endowment: Dr. Margaret T. Corwin; Dr. 
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Marion Sheridan; Mrs. Charles Rodenbach; 
Stamford 

DELAWARE — To Pennsylvania-Delaware 
Endowment: Helen Sedwick; Elsie Swezey; 
May Keith (Wilmington). To Anna L. Rose 
Hawkes Endowment: Delaware State Divi- 
sion 

ILLINOIS — Bertha Todd Wilson (Aurora); 
Ida B. Hieronymus (Bloomington-Normal); 
Hinsdale; Silver Anniversary Year (Joliet); 
North Shore; Mrs. Miriam Hunter Avery 
(Peoria); Mrs. Bertha Sucher Pollak (Pe- 
oria); Mrs. Pearl H. Solenberger (Spring- 
field); Louise Mallory (Western Springs) 

INDIANA — To “Hallie Farmer Fellowship”: 
Hallie Farmer (Indianapolis); Hallie Farmer 
(Terre Haute) 

IOWA — Florence Lamond (Des Moines); 
Pauline Bassarear (Waterloo); Wanda Daum 
(Waterloo). To Northwest Central Endow- 
ment: Nelle Erwin (Cedar Rapids); Mason 
City; Vesta Ketels (Sioux City) 

KANSAS — Coral Pyles; Anna L. McCornick 
(Salina); The Sweet Fellowship (Topeka) 
KENTUCKY — To Southeast Central En- 
dowment: Dr. Hilda Threlkeld; Mrs. Earl 

W. (Nancy) Roles (Louisville) 

LOUISIANA — To Southeast 
dowment: Mrs. Ray Cornay; 
Shafer 

MARYLAND — Mary Carroll 
County); Charlotte Jackson (Silver Spring). 
To Elizabeth Avery Colton Endowment: 
Maryland State Division. To Anna L. Rose 
Hawkes Endowment: Maryland State Divi- 
sion 

MICHIGAN — Ann Arbor; Birmingham 
($1000); Edith Hartwell Sutherland (De- 
troit); Grosse Pointe; Gladys Kk. Packard 
(Marshall); Mildred Harris Kottnaver (Sag- 
inaw — $1000) 

MINNESOTA — St. Croix Valley-Stillwater. 
To Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Endow- 
ment: Minneapolis ($1000). To Northwest 
Central Endowment: Minnesota State Divi- 
sion ($2500); Duluth 

MISSOURI — Mrs. Sybil Marsh Gibson 
(Kansas City); Mrs. Lillian Bohm (Mary- 
ville) 


Central En- 
Mrs. Alphonse 


Weagley 
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MONTANA — Mary J. Meek 

NEW JERSEY — Edith Faux (Essex County); 
Morristown; Summit. To Charlotte Fisher 
Endowment: Elsa E. Generotzky (Atlantic 
City); Parthenia J. Van der Mark (Glouces- 
ter County); Eleanor Woodruff (Nutley); 
‘Toms River. To Anna L. Rose Hawkes 
Endowment: New Jersey State Division 

NEW YORK — ‘To Anna L. Rose Hawkes 
Endowment: Buffalo; Garden City. To New 
York State International Endowment: Dor- 
othy M. Roth (Buffalo); Anne Gifford 
Moore (North Shore); Frances Butler Con- 
cordia (Schenectady $1000) 

NORTH DAKOTA — North Dakota State 
Division 

OHIO — To Ohio Irma E. Voigt Endowment: 
Cleveland; Isabelle Sindlinger King (Colum- 
bus); Mrs. E. L. Buckwalter (Springfield) 

OREGON — Ona Buchanan (McMinnville); 
Enid Rankin (Medford). To Margaret Snell 
Endowment: Elsie Bolt (Corvallis). To Gen- 
eral International Endowment: Mary E. 
Eyre (Salem); Mrs. William S. Walton 
Salem — $1000) 

PENNSYLVANIA — Gettysburg. To Alice 
Freeman Palmer Endowment: Glenside 
($1000). To Marion Reilly International 
Endowment: Past Presidents of Lansdowne 
Branch (Lansdowne). To Anna L. Rose 
Hawkes Endowment: Pennsylvania State 

($1000). To Pennsylvania-Dela- 

ware Endowment: Pennsylvania State Divi- 

sion ($1000) 


Division 


TENNESSEE — To Southeast Central En- 
dowment: Helen Hathcock Mason (Oak 
Ridge) 

TEXAS — Borger; Ida Mae Murray (San 


Antonio) 

VERMONT —- To Anna L. Rose Hawkes En- 
dowment: Vermont State Division 

WEST VIRGINIA — Mary Shirey; Irene 
Aber (Huntington). To Penelope McDuttie 
Endowment: C. Jeanette Oswald (Morgan- 
town) 

WISCONSIN — Beloit 

WYOMING — To New Mexico-Wyoming 
Fellowship: Mrs. John Love; Mrs. Mabel G. 
Oviatt 
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1961-62 Recipients of Named Gifts 
to International Fellowships 


(1960-61 Contributions) 


ALASKA. To Dorothea M. Ross, Canada VAN 
Hamitton (Juneau-Douglas) 
ARIZONA. To Ildri L. Bie, Norway — Arizona 


State Division, PHoentx, WickeNBuRG, Wi1- 


NONA MONTGOMERY 


ARKANSAS. To Zeinah R. Allos, Lebanon — 
Emma Scorr 
CALIFORNIA. To Suharni Hadikusumo, Indo- 


nesia — Arcapta ($1000); to Chithathur Shantha, 
India — Morner Lope (Auburn, Nevada County, 
and Placerville); to Bilqis Moin, Pakistan 

BerkKeLey ($1500); to Janny Boddingius, The 
Netherlands — Mrs. Evita M. K. Trsperrts 
(Berkeley); to Aviva Yahav, Israel — Fresno; 
to Ruth Lynden-Bell, England — Ruta Toa 
Horstman (Glendale); to Aviva Yahav, Israel 

Hanrorp; to Dr. Claire Cross, England — Hunrt- 
INGTON-R1io Honpo; to Aviva Yahav, Israel 

FLORENCE Scautt (Lindsay); to Suharni Hadi- 
Ruta Bacu (Long Beach), 
Ann Townsenp (Long Beach); to Chithathur 
Shantha, India — Ruta Exizasera Beckwita 
(Los Gatos-Saratoga), MeNLo-ATHERTON; to II- 
dri L. Bie, Norway — PaLM Sprinas; to Ruth 
Lynden-Bell, England — Mrs. Don G. Berry 
(Pasadena); to Dr. Claire Cross, England — Mrs 
Raven P. (Redlands); to Marie-Jose 
Cadoret, France — Marcuerite Gercer (Rich- 
Aviva Yahav, Israel Anna Ruru 
Cook (Sacramento); to Marie-Therese Degrand, 
JeaN HerGenaaAM ARCHIBALD 
(San Fernando Valley), Estaer BosteLMaNn Ross 
(San Fernando Valley); to Marie-Jose Cadoret, 
France — MarGaret Auma Warp (San Leandro); 
to Chithathur Shantha, India Mrs. LawrkENcE 
C. Armonp (San Mateo); to Dr 
England 


kusumo, Indonesia 


JAMES 
mond); to 


Luxembourg 


Claire Cross, 

HeLen Pressey (San Pedro), Mar- 
1AN Farr (Santa Monica); to Yahav, 
Israel — TuLaRE 

DELAWARE. To Dr. Olga Lypiridou, Greece — 
ANNIE JumMP CANNON 

FLORIDA. To Dr. Renoo Kotrajaras, Thailand — 
Barsara Hite Carney (Melbourne-Eau Gallie), 
Miami 

GEORGIA. To Dr. Renoo Kotrajaras, Thailand — 
Mivprep EnGuisu, Evizasera Futter Jackson 

IDAHO. To Janny Boddingius, The Netherlands — 
May Parks Farmer, Desroau Davis (Boise) 

ILLINOIS. To Joan G. Gordon, New Zealand — 
Mrs. Dovuetas F. Stevens INTERNATIONAL FeEL- 
LowsuHiP of $3000; to Lorna D. Nolan, Australia 


Aviva 
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— Louise Avpricn Harp (Aurora); to Catalina 
Zamora, Philippines — Mrs. A. W. CLEVENGER 
(Champaign-Urbana) 

INDIANA. To Catalina Zamora, Philippines — 
Lena Neps (Elkhart), Fort Wayne, Souta Beno 

IOWA. To Michiko Yamazaki, Japan — Amy 
Arey-May Sirs (Cedar Falls — $1000) 

KANSAS. To Dr. Aino M. Henssen, Germany — 
Dr. Eveanor Hoac, Emma 
Downina (Wichita) 

LOUISIANA. To Zeinah R 
Mrs. Louise 8S. Davis 

MAINE. To Songsri Arjarun, Thailand — Maine 
State Diviston 

MARYLAND. To Dr. Olga Lypiridou, Greece — 
Fannie Fern Davis, ANNA Sever Rusk (Balti- 
more) 

MASSACHUSETTS. To Songsri Arjarun, Thai- 
land Marcarer A. Fisu (Boston), Dr. Myra 
C. Hove (Boston) 

MICHIGAN. To Dr. Lili Fleck, Germany — Av- 
DREY Kenyon WivLpeER (Albion); to Padma Mal- 
lampally, India — CutLtpreN’s THEATRE oF Bir- 
MINGHAM (Birmingham $1000), Heten Exti- 
ort Martin (Dearborn $1000); to Ruth Rosen- 

- FarmMiInGTON Branca Tentu An- 
NIVERSARY; to Mallampally, 
Furr; to Ruth Rosenberg, Israel — LiLuiAan 
Meyers Pear Pointe); to Lorna D. 
Nolan, Australia — Katamazoo; to Dr. Lili Fleck, 
Germany Nancy Quirk Witiiams (Lansing- 
East Ruth Rosenberg, Israel — 
Maryan Warrous Brapiey (Midland); to Lorna 
D. Nolan, Australia — Cecestia Eppy (Muske- 
gon); to Dr. Ulker Gurkan, Turkey — Upper 
Peninsuta; to Padma Mallampally, India — 
Auice Hamivron (Ypsilanti) 

MINNESOTA. To Lisbet Asmussen, Denmark — 
MINNEAPOLIS-StT. PAUL INTERNATIONAL FELLOW- 
suip of $2500 (MINNEAPOLIS — $1500; ALTHEA 
Dieruer, CAROLINE SAUNDERS LINDEKE — St. 
Paul) 

MISSOURI. To Catalina Zamora, Philippines — 
LILLIAN Strupp (St. Louis) 

MONTANA. To Janny Boddingius, The Nether- 
lands — Leita Kennepy Hutcuens, BILiincs 
NEBRASKA. To Michiko Yamazaki, Japan — 

Dr. Louise Pounp ($1000) 

NEVADA. To Marie-Jose Cadoret, France — Mrs. 

IveN JEFFRIES 


Hype, JacqueTta 


Allos, Lebanon — 


berg, Israel 


Padma India — 


(¢ rrosse 


Lansing); to 
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NEW JERSEY. To Franca Zoccoli, Italy — Evea- 
NoR Wooprvrr; to Dr. Siwalai Piampiti, Thailand 
— Mary W. Parker (Camden County); to 
Franca Zoccoli, Italy — CoLLEGE Women’s CLUB 
or Montciarr (Montclair), Etisapera A. Ket- 
LEY (Northern Monmouth), Mrs. Georce H. 
Buck (Northern Valley), Evizaseta Ross Mc- 
Comps (Somerset Hills); to Vivi Baekkelund, 
Denmark — Annie P. HuGues (Trenton) 

NEW MEXICO. To Dr. Aino M. Henssen, Ger- 
many — ADALINE GILSTRAP, ALBUQUERQUE 

NEW YORK. To Maria Pardo, Spain — GarpEN 
Crry; to Dr. Mikiko Shima, Japan — Jamestown; 
to Maria Pardo, Spain — Dr. Grace J. Caper 
(New York City), Dr. Beatrice F. Hystop (New 
York City), Marcarer Dresster DoesBLer 
(North Shore); to Ana Maria Duarte, Mexico — 
Peart River, Eraet Sturtevant FInpLey 
(Queens); to Dr. Mikiko Shima, Japan — Mrs 
Water Post (Rochester); to Amina El Hefny, 
Egypt — Marcia Jones Tayior (Schenectady); 
to Ana Maria Duarte, Mexico — Mrs. HeLten 
Ciark (Southern New York), Vata Doyie 
Dorscu (Westchester — $1000) 

OHIO. To Ena Viale, El Salvador — Evizaseru 
HamILton INTERNATIONAL FeLLowsuiP of $2500 
(Om1o State Division; Co_umsus; Dayton; 
Erne B. Hamitton — Toledo) 

OREGON. To Dorothea M. Ross, 
Maxine Hopart, Vioter G. Rockwe tt (Port- 
land) 





Canada — 


PENNSYLVANIA. To Dr. Siwalai Piampiti, Thai- 
land — ALLENTOWN, Ruta Bray Coucn (Beth- 
lehem — $1000); to Dr. Mikiko Shima, Japan 
Dr. FLorence Burcer (Erie); to Vivi Baekke- 
lund, Denmark FRANKLIN CouNTY, 
BURG, PirrspurGH, Reaping; to Dr. Siwalai 
Piampiti, Thailand — Twe_rru GLENSIDE 

SOUTH CAROLINA, To Dr. Renoo Kotrajaras, 
Thailand Mary WILson GEE 

TENNESSEE. To Zeinah R. Allos, 
Virainta Ropsins (Chattanooga) 

TEXAS. To Ingeborg Harding, Barlow, 
Africa — Marve Lou Go.LpNer 
Myra Lee Brown (Dallas) 

UTAH. To Marie-Jose 
Mary Fisner Eccies 

VIRGINIA. To Rosita Tiojanco, Philippines — 
Ruta D. Kouiine (Abingdon), Lucy Lee Lan- 
caster (Blacksburg), CHARLOTTESVILLE, Mavup 
Manson Osst (Newport News), Cuerry Nor- 
riINGHAM (Norfolk); to Dr. Olga Lypiridou, Greece 

Mary Gray Harcrove (Richmond); to Rosita 
Tiojanco, Philippines — Roanoke; to Dr. Olga 
Lypiridou, Greece — Virginia Lyons Harscuutz 
(Virginia Beach-Princess Anne) 

WASHINGTON. To Dorothea M. Ross, Canada 

CoLFAX, SEATTLE, Tacoma 

WISCONSIN. To Dr. Jaya G. lyer, India 
CLINTONVILLE, JuLIA Conway (Green Bay), HAt- 
Lie FARMER Bay), Manirowoc-Two 
Rivers, Mrs. Francis Wenpor (Racine) 


HaRrris- 


Lebanon 


South 


(Arlington), 


Cadoret, France — Dr 


(Green 


RESEARCH ENDOWMENT FUND 


The following form is suggested to those who wish to make gifts or bequests to 
the Educational Foundation Research Endowment Fund: 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Research Endowment Fund 


of the American Association of University Women Educational 


Foundation, a nonprofit corporation organized under the laws 


of the District of Columbia, the sum of 


dollars. 
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AAUW Educational Foundation 
Fellowships for Women of the U.S.A. 
1962-63 


Founpers FEeELLowsuip of $5000 
SurrLey Farr Fettowsurrs (4) of $4000 each 
ILLtino1is UNENDOWED FELLOwsuIP of $3500 


Mixnre Cumnock BiopcGetr FeLtLtowsalr of $3000, 
endowed by the Michigan State Division 


GENERAL AMERICAN FeELLOwsnHIps (4) of $3000 each 


Giapys Murpuy Granam Feviowsaip of $3000, 
contributed by the California State Division 


Vassie James Hitu Fe._towsaip of $3000, endowed 
by the Southwest Central Unit 

A.tTHEA Kratz Hortet Fe_itowsuir of $3000, en- 
dowed by the North Atlantic Region 


Virerm1a Hatt Lanparer Fetiowsaip of $3000, 
endowed by the California State Division 

Katuryn McHa.e Feviowsuir of $3000, endowed 
by the Indiana State Division 

May Treat Morrison Feiiowsair of $3000, con- 
tributed by the California State Division 


FLORENCE R. SaBin FeLLowsaip of $3000, endowed 
by the Rocky Mountain Region 


Epita L. SuTHERLAND FEeLLowsuiP of $3000, con- 
tributed by Dr. J. M. Sutherland and the Detroit 
{Mich.] Branch 


Marion Tatsot Fe.Lowsuip of $3000, endowed by 
the Illinois State Division 


Mary ANDERSEN FEeELLOwsuiP of $2500 


Dorotuy BrincMaN ATKINSON FELLOWwsHIP of 
$2500, endowed by the Northwest Central Region 


EvizasetH Avery Coiton FEeLLowsaip of $2500, 
endowed by the South Atlantic Region 


Marraa Catcuine Enocus Fe tiowsuip of $2500, 
endowed by the Southeast Central Region 


Ha.ure Farmer Fevtowsuir of $2500, contributed 
by the Indiana State Division 


Cuar.LotTe Dickson FisHer FeLtLowsair of $2500, 
endowed by the New Jersey State Division 


GENERAL AMERICAN FELLOowsalps (4) of $2500 each 
Marion Swasey Huaains Fettowsair of $2500, 
contributed by the Montclair [N.J.] Branch 
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Maraaret M. Justin Fevitowsaip of $2500, com 
tributed by the Southwest Central Region 


Missourt UNENDOWED FELLowsuiP of $2500 

New York State Fetiowsuip of $2500, endowed 
by the New York State Division 

OreGcon UNENDOWED FELLOwsnHIP of $2500 

Auice FreeMAN PALMER FEeLLowsuipP of $2500 


PENNSYLVANIA-DELAWARE FELLOwsHIP of $2500, 
endowed by the Pennsylvania and Delaware State 
Divisions 


ELLEN C. Sasin Fe.ttowsuip of $2500, endowed by 
the Wisconsin State Division 

MARGARET SNELL FeLLowsaip of $2500, endowed 
by the North Pacific Region 

Marearet Lee Wiitey Fe.vowsair of $2500, con- 
tributed by the Texas State Division 

Ruta Day CaLpwe.u FeLLowsaip of $2000, con- 
tributed by the Michigan State Division 


CoLorapo UNENDOWED FELLOwsuHIP of $2000 
PENELOPE McDurrtis FEeLiowsaip of $2000 


New Mexico-Wyomine UNENDOWED FELLOWSHIP 
of $2000 


AupREY KENYON WILDER FELLOwsHIP of $2000, 
contributed by the Michigan State Division 


Saran Berwiner FeLLowsulp of $3000, awarded for 
research in physics, chemistry, or biology to 
women having the Ph.D. or D.Se. degree or 
equivalent 


EstHer Cavukin BruNnaver FEetiLowsaip of $2500, 
contributed by the Helen Dwight Reid Educa- 
tional Foundation, awarded by AAUW 


ACHIEVEMENT Awarp of $2500, contributed by the 
Northwest Central Region of AAUW for recog- 
nition of distinguished accomplishment by a 
woman scholar. There are no applications for this 
award. 
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AAUW Branches and States 


at Work on Education 


BY DOROTHY ROSSHEIM 


The Tom Thumb School, a kindergarten- 
nursery school sponsored by the Levit- 
town-Fairless Hills [Pa.] Branch, began its 
seventh successful season this year. The 
branch was approached by a committee of 
parents and the school was founded as an 
answer to a community problem: Fifteen 
hundred kindergarten age children were 
to be without public school facilities in 
September 1955 and the only existing 
private institution had a waiting list. 
Completely administered by a volunteer 
board of AAUW members whose jobs 
range from recruiting qualified personnel 
and supervising the treasury to meeting 
with and advising the annual PTA group, 
the school is now operating on a larger 
scale with an enrollment of eighty and 
a budget of sixteen thousand dollars. 
Nonprofit (tuition is $19 a month), non- 
sectarian, and interracial in principle and 
practice, it is certified and licensed by the 
state and will continue to function until 
public preschool facilities are provided. 


Texas Scholarship Directory 


The Higher Education committee of the 
Texas State Divisio? has prepared a 
Directory of Scholarships, Fellowships and 
Student Loans for the young men and 
women of Texas who are planning to 
attend college, or are already attending 
college. Designed to aid and encourage 
students who, although fully equipped 
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intellectually and academically, may be 
tempted to forego or postpone a college 
career because of present financial cir- 
cumstances, the directory lists scholar- 
ships, fellowships, and student loans 
available in the senior colleges and univer- 
sities of that state. 

The directory is not all-inclusive. Only 
scholarships with a minimum value of a 
hundred dollars are listed and only those 
which appear to be permanent are named. 
In order to afford maximum usefulness, the 
committee plans to place the directories in 
the offices of high school principals, or 
counselors, and college deans as well as in 
junior colleges and libraries. 


Teacher Housing 


The Education commmittee of the North 
Shore [Ill.] Branch, in co-operation with 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, tackled the problem of teacher re- 
cruitment and housing in Evanston. With 
the help of the personnel director of the 
school district, the reasons why teachers 
left were discovered, housing being a main 
one, and the Chamber of Commerce co- 
operated by providing the committee with 
an organization file. Committee members 
made contact with representatives of other 
civic groups, arranged a meeting with 
them and the superintendent of schools, 
and agreed that AAUW would act as 
liaison. 
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Letters were sent to interested organiza- 
tions requesting names of members who 
would help new teachers find quarters, as 
well as names of persons interested in 
renting apartments or houses. Each new 
teacher received a personal letter offering 
assistance. The committee chairman esti- 
mates that seventy-five percent of all 
newcomers have been helped in one ca- 
pacity or another during the past three 
years. 

In addition, the Education committee 
chairman, Mrs. N. F. Henn, is a partici- 
pant in the Evanston Township High 
School Career Conference, an invitational 
committee composed of members of local 
organizations. The committee members 
work on different fields and secure out- 
standing people in business, industry, and 
the professions in the Chicago area as par- 
ticipants in the Career Conference, which 
is held in February at the high school. 


Foreign Language Study 


* A Study and Evaluation of the Teaching 
of Foreign Languages in Some Pittsburgh 
Area Schools,” undertaken in 1960, has 
been made by an Elementary and Second- 
ary Education group of the Monroeville 
Area [Pa.] Branch. Individual members 
obtained the bulk of the information by 
visiting eight schools in the area which 


had carried foreign language programs 
from one to six years. Most of the observa- 
tion was at the elementary school level, 
but the transition to the high school level 
was also investigated. 

A check list was prepared for school 
visitations in order to ensure obtaining 
uniform and complete information. School 
supervisors, principals, and teachers par- 
ticipated freely and enthusiastically. 

Among the conclusions reached by the 
study group were that foreign language 
study belongs in the curriculum of the 
elementary school and that there must be 
continuity inthe program from elementary 
school through high school to be of signifi- 
cant value to the student; that it would be 
wise to initiate foreign language training 
in the third or fourth grades, when a pro- 
gram is instituted for the first time in a 
school district, and that if there is an 
existing language program it should be 
expanded in successive years into the 
lower grades until the desired level is 
reached. 

Other conclusions drawn were that con- 
sideration should be given to the language 
selected for emphasis to meet the needs 
and interests of the citizens of the com- 
munity and that language instruction 
should be offered to all children at the 
elementary school level and to children 
according to ability at the upper level. 


A HEADQUARTERS DIRECTORY: where to write for what 


Information on Association policy, Board action, 
and the like—DR. PAULINE TOMPKINS 


MEMBERSHIP: 


(1) eligibility problems, foreign degrees, branch 
membership policies, and branch organization — 
MRS. RUTH B. BARNES 


(2) status of individual member, records of indi- 
vidual membership or corporate membership, 
failure to receive JOURNAL or GDL, change of 
address, resignations and transfers, changes in 
officers and chairmen—RECORDS SUPERVISOR 
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Orders for publications —SALES OFFICE 


Program and other matters related to AAUW 
subject-matter fields—the appropriate Staff Associ- 
ate, as indicated on page 72 of this JOURNAL 


Fellowships applications, awards, and adminis- 
tration—DR. RUTH ROETTINGER 


Journal Editor, publications—MISS ELIZABETH 
PHINNEY; Publicity—MRS. MARY B. BOYETTE 


Dues, subscription to JOURNAL and GDL, tax or 
legal questions—MISS ELEANOR J. SIEG 
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Community Service Directory 


As an information service on how social 
agencies and volunteer organizations serve 
the community, the Olympia [Wash.] 
Branch has compiled a Community Service 
Directory which includes public and pri- 
vate organizations and reveals areas of 
need in which very little is being done. 
The directory lists over one hundred 
categories, arranged alphabetically ac- 
cording to service, ranging from ‘“Adop- 
tion,” “Aged,” “Children’s Institutions,” 
“Handicapped,” “Health and Educa- 
tion,” and “Recreation and Informal Edu- 
cation” to “Scholarships and 
Agencies providing direct services are 
listed first within each category and 
special markings indicate which organiza- 
tions serve primarily by providing finan- 
cial assistance and which have indicated a 
need for volunteer help. 

Members of the Olympia Status of 
Women committee have indicated that 
the directory is only the first step in get- 
ting organizations needing assistance and 
available volunteers together. Next are job 
descriptions for each organization needing 
help and, then, a community service 
bureau whose function will be to place 
women where their assistance will be most 
valuable. 


Loans.” 


Muncie Branch Honored 


Dr. Anna A. Schnieb, chairman of a 
Muncie [Ind.}] Branch International Rela- 
tions study group, received a citation from 
the United States Committee for the 
United Nations in appreciation for the 
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from the branches 


and state divisions 


work done by the group in distributing 
UN material and promoting the work of 
the UN in the Muncie area. In addition, 
Dr. Schnieb received a citation from the 
United States Committee for UNICEF 
for the group’s work in selling boxes of 
UNICEF cards. Muncie sold the highest 
number of any city in Indiana. 


Book Fair Tips 


A booklet entitled Tips and Tactics for Book 
Fairs has been prepared for the Michigan 
State Division by Mrs. C. Leroy Graham 
and Mrs. E. C. Wise of the Kalamazoo 
Branch. Information was contributed by 
thirty-five Michigan branches and a sum- 
mary of data made on used book sales, 
covering dates selected, years run, ratings, 
number of items, average prices, expense, 
and profit. Helpful “tips” include sugges- 
tions on dates, times, solicitation, collec- 
tion, publicity, sales (materials and pric- 
ing), mechanics, gimmicks, and properties 
needed. 


State Council on the Arts 


In enthusiastic approval of their state’s 
recently legislated State Council on the 
Arts, the New York State Division sent a 
resolution to Governor Rockefeller com- 
mending him for exceptional initiative. 
New York State Arts chairman Mrs. Har- 
old Weston and former Association Arts 
Committee member Barbara Chapin have 
conferred with the Executive Director of 
the Council on ways in which AAUW 
branch Arts chairmen can help advance 
the council’s program. 
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AAUW and IFUW 
PINS AND CHARMS 





Actual size %" 


Both AAUW and IFUW pins and charms 
come in sterling silver, gold-filled, and in 
10 karat gold. The charms, which have a 
link for a bracelet, can also be worn ona 
chain as a necklace. The pins come with 
safety catches. 


Sterling Silver $2.25 Gold-filled $3.00 


10 Karat Gold: 


CHARM $9.00 PINS $8.50 


Prices include Federal Tax 


Order From AAUW Sales Office 
2401 Virginio Avenve NW. Washington 7, D.C. 


Make check payable to AAUW 


Ohio State Division Publication 


Aids for Branch Administration, prepared 
by the Ohio State Division, offers branch 
officers and chairmen suggestions for the 
development of effective branch leader- 
ship by utilizing knowledge of branch ad- 
ministrative principles. It endeavors to 
help the president in all of her responsi- 
bilities and lists in detail the duties in- 
volved in her office, reading materials 
needed to understand AAUW’s total struc- 
ture, and where to look in AAUW publi- 
cations for answers to questions she might 
have. Job descriptions of all officers and 
chairmen, an explanation of AAUW poli- 
cies and procedures, a sample branch 


(Continued on page 71) 
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0900000000000 0000000006 OOOOOOO 
BOOKING TOURS NOW 

FOR ‘61 — ‘62 
THEATRE for CHILDREN 


PLAYS DANCE 
CONTACT FRANCES SCHRAM 


® BRIGGS MANAGEMENT ® 
1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
Bryant 9-6780 


SPOSCSSSSOSSSOSOSOSOSOOOOD 





ORGANIZATIONS 


Raise BIG FUNDS! 


Bullid up YOUR TREASURY $50 to $500 — 


with this winning plan that has been so successful 
n Ladies’ Clubs, Sunday School Classes. Sororities, 
laniges. ete. (Your club will have no outlays or 


) risks 

You and your group can offer Coastline Nylon 

Hosiery, a quality best <eller. Supplies are sent and 
1 pas only after the merchandise is sold and the 

customer satisfied; unsold lots may be returned 

We'll giadiy send yo 


1 ail details and returnable 
sumples to show af your next meeting. Please write 
and give name of organization, name, address of 
President and Preasurer. Mall a postcard TODAY! 





COASTLINE HOSIERY COMPANY 
P. O. Box 354 — Dept.A Lewes, Delaware 





A 
WELL-PLANNED 
GIFT IS... 


e Worth more to your 
university or college 


e More economical for you. 
One of our Estate Planning Officers 


would be glad to explain to you how sur- 
prisingly economical your gift can be. 


The 

Sermng more 

people more First 

ways than 

any other Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 

bank Banking and Trwt Company 
Banking Since 1782 
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PRESIDENTS OF AAUW STATE DIVISIONS 


Alabama — Mrs. Sarah Healy, Box 1943, 
University 

Arizona — Mrs. Grady Gammage, Arizona 
State University, Tempe 

Arkansas — Miss 
Welch, Little Rock 
California — Mrs. Neville T. Massa, 1611 
Orchard Lane, Walnut Creek 
Colorado — Mrs. Donald B. 
Grant Street, Longmont 


Connecticut — Mrs. George N. Lee, 61 
Waterside Lane, Clinton 


Pauline Hoeltzel, 1201 


Breese, 821 


Delaware — Mrs. Bert S. Norling, 57 Shell- 
burne Drive, Wilmington 3 


Florida — Mrs. H. R. Torrance, 633 East 
Robinson Avenue, Orlando 


Georgia — Mrs. George Hahn, 110 East 
Harris Street, Savannah 
Idaho — Miss Mildred 
Borah Avenue, Moscow 


Illinois — Mrs. Haswell K. Wright, 155 South 


Elmwood Drive, Aurora 


Burlingame, 1445 


Indiana — Mrs. Thomas Westfall, Box 394, 
Newburgh 


Iowa — Miss Glenda Mabrey, 1003 Vine 


Street, Waterloo 


Kansas — Mrs. Randall C. Hill, 1902 Ander- 
son Avenue, Manhattan 


Kentucky — Mrs. Frank H. Heck, 614 East 
Main Street, Danville 

Louisiana — Dr. Mary Dichmann, Box 21, 
U.S.L., Lafayette 

Maine — Mrs. Carl A. Landry, Hollis Center 
Maryland — Mrs. Konrad C. Mueller, 2319 
Arthur Avenue, Silver Spring 
Massachusetts — Dr. Ruth R. Miller, 17 
Eaton Court, Wellesley 81 

Michigan — Mrs. Conrad E. Johnson, 1670 
Langeland Avenue, Muskegon 


Minnesota — Mrs. Harris G. 


Route 2, Morris 


Mississippi — Mrs. Leon A. Wilber, Box 47, 
Station A, Hattiesburg 

Missouri — Mrs. J. R. Schroder, 3131 Muir 
Avenue, Box 448, Hannibal 


Montana — Mrs. R. D. Shipley, 305 Main 
Street, Miles City 


Gausman, 


Nebraska — Miss Lucile Ledwith, 1631 J 


Street, Apt. 301, Lincoln 8 


Nevada — Miss Frances Hawkins, Box 1561, 
Hawthorne 


New Hampshire — Mrs. Norman P. Rand- 
lett, Prescott Hill, Laconia 


New Jersey — Miss Eleanor Woodruff, 36 
Laurel Avenue, Clifton 


New Mexico— Mrs. Roy W. Perkins, 806 
N. Charles, Grants 


New York — Mrs. Norman W. Hosler, 160 
Nassau Parkway, Hempstead 

North Carolina — Mrs. C. L. Gilliatt, Box 
111, Shelby 

North Dakota — Miss Matilda Thompson, 
719-7th Street, South, Fargo 

Ohio — Mrs. Chester R. Morgan, 9300 W. 
Ridgewood Drive, Cleveland 30 

Oklahoma — Mrs. L. D. Melton, 3208 N.W. 
35th Street, Oklahoma City 


Oregon — Mrs. G. M. Whitney, Box 265, 
Athena 


Pennsylvania — Mrs. Roy W. Engle, 604 
Arden Road, Pittsburgh 16 

Rhode Island — Mrs. Joel D. Austin, 24 
tose Court, Providence 6 

South Carolina — Miss Mary E. Hite, Box 
133, Batesburg 

South Dakota — Dr. Vivian Volstorff, 1311- 
7th Street, Brookings 

Tennessee — Miss 
Route 2, Soddy 

Texas — Mrs. Fay Brown, 3808 Turtle Creek 
Boulevard, Dallas 19 

Utah — Mrs. John T. Brewster, 3177 South 

2800 East, Salt Lake City 9 

Vermont — Dr. Sally B. Maybury, 217 Old 
Mill, University of Vermont, Burlington 


Virginia — Mrs. W. Andrew Sale, 7107 Glen 
Parkway, Richmond 


Dorothy D. Shelton, 


Washington — Mrs. Gladys S. Puckett, 


South 1511 Latawah Street, Spokane 35 
West Virginia — Mrs. John F. Gray, Route 
1, Box 515, Triadelphia 

Wisconsin — Mrs. Homer Malmstrom, 525 
North Union, Appleton 


Wyoming — Mrs. Robert Baker, 315 Main 
Street, Lander 
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policy sheet, and various suggestions for 
effective co-operation between the branch 
and the State Division are also included. 
A copy has been sent to each Ohio Divi- 
sion branch president and additional cop- 
ies may be obtained for $1.15 each from 
the Ohio Division corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. William F. Bruggemeier, 4695 
Maple Lane, North Royalton 33, Ohio. 


Berkeley Employment Studies 


The Berkeley [Calif.| Branch received a 
program award from the California State 
Division for its brochure on employment 
opportunities. Judging took place with the 
weighting of the program against the re- 
quest made for a year of study, leadership, 
and accomplishment with one focal objec- 
tive selected from the six adopted at the 
state convention. 

Interviews, available positions, working 
conditions of each, opportunity for re- 
training, and application forms have been 
placed in a working file for branch use. 
An analysis of the employment of women 
on the staffs of colleges and universities, 
with the percentages of women in the 
different regions of the United States, has 
been made, using the NEA Research Re- 
port 1960-R3. And, in addition, a specific 
study of the University of California and 
its comparable position in regard to women 
on its teaching staff has been initiated. 


Mississippi River Craft Show 


The Memphis Branch has received praise 
from juror David Campbell, President of 
the American Craftsmen’s Council, for 
its effective sponsorship of the Mississippi 
River Craft Show for the second time. 
Craftsmen in states bordering the river 
entered 409 pieces. Entries of ceramics, 
textiles, metals, enamels, glass, and mo- 
saics were limited to 146. The branch 
handled the administration of the show 
and the local Brooks Memorial Art Gal- 
lery provided attractive means for display. 


OcrosBeER 1961 


TRAVEL TIPS 


AI® FRANCE 
TRAVEL ADVISOR 





Le peak de chic for only $889.60° 


If you’ve a taste for traveling in style, 
now’s the time to assert your womanly 
prerogatives...and allow yourself to be 
utterly pampered on an Air France low- 
fare Economy flight. 

Just look at all your low-fare ticket 
entitles you to: Your seat is reserved. 
You choose it before boarding the plane. 
And a lovely hostess (your lady-in-wait- 
ing) shows you to it...and helps you with 
your coat. 

But this is only the beginning of your 
début into a new air-borne world of grace 
and elegance. From now on your English- 
speaking crew will heed, and even antici- 
pate, your every wish. And you are 
assured a smooth ride by 6-million-mile 
experienced pilots. 

The food—gloriously French, of course 
...cooked to a gourmet’s taste. And why 
not toast the wonderful times to come 
with fine French vintage wines. Imagine! 
Only 25¢ a bottle! 70¢ for champagne! 

Can this really be Economy Class? you 
will ask yourself. Can this really be you 
stepping off your Boeing 707 Intercon- 
tinental Jet in Paris just 7 hours after leav- 
ing New York? It is you, relaxed and 
ready for the gay holiday that lies ahead. 

May I give your holiday a “lift” with 
some helpful hints? Send for my book- 
lets, “Very Important Pointers for Inter- 
national Travel” and “YOU IN PARIS 
—What Every Woman Wants to Know.” 
I'd also be happy to send you the latest 
news about our Jet-Away Holidays. Just 
check the coupon below. If you have a 
special question, come in, call or write to 
me. I'll see that you get prompt attention. 

*17-Day Economy Excursion Fare only 
$389.60 round trip from New York non- 
stop to Paris, effective Oct. 1-Mar. 31. 


AIR: FRANCE JET 


a a een ere ee) ae ay 


Miss Colette d’Orsay, AIR FRANCE 

683 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, New York | 

Please send me: 

[) V.L.P. for International Travel 

CL) “YOU IN PARIS—What Every Woman 
Wants to Know” 

() Jet-Away Holidays | 


I eisitesinsittincnaneenensenttinttasedeamaatitis | 
| Address_ 
| City 


State nen Oeibete 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 


2401 Virginia Ave., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


FEderal 8-4300 





President: Dr. ANNA L. Rose Hawkes, 2401 Virginia Ave., 
N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 


First Vice-president and Chairman of the Committee on Associa- 
tion Program Development: Dr. EvizaneTH May, Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 


Second Vice-president and Chairman of the Committee on Mem- 
bership: Mas. Derrick A. Suenman, 64 Ordale Boulevard, 
Pittsburgh 28, Pa. 


Recording Secretary: Mrs. Cart Branpenrecs, P.O. Box 7, 
St. Helens. Ore. 


Treasurer: Mus. F. M. Brornernoop, McLachlen Banking 
Corporation, Tenth and G Streets, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
Vice-presidents From the Regions 

N. Adantic: Dr. Marcaret M. Dickie, Jackson Memorial 
Laboratory, Bar Harbor, Maine (Conn., Me., Maas., N.H., 


R.L., Vt. 


M. Atlantic: Mrs. Nersert W. ANDERSON, Prospectville, Pa. 
(Del., D.C., Md., N.J., N.Y., Pa. 


S. Atlantic: Mus. Dovetas Tomxtes, 166 Woodland Drive, 
Huntington, W.Va. (Fla., Ga., N.C., S8.C., Va., W.Va. 


N.E. Central: Mrs. George E. Battey, 350 South Belmont 
Ave.. Arlington Heights, Ill. (II., Ind., Mich., Ohio, Wis. 


S.E. Central: Miss Frorna Rawis, Memphis State University, 
Memphis, Tenn. (Ala., Ky., La., Miss.. Tenn. 


NW. Central: Mas. Lawrence BE. Scanemerr, 5700 London 
Road, Duluth +. Minn. (lowa, Minn., Nebr., N.D.. S.D. 


S.W. Central: ,Da. Giavys Hicks Newman, 4740 Roanoke 
Parkway. Kansas City, Mo. (Ark., Kan., Mo., Okla., Tex. 


Rocky Mountain: Murs. Eanu A. Favprickson, 357 East Fifth 
North Street, Logan, Utah (Colo., N.M., Utah, Wyo.) 


N. Pacific: Da. Marton Fisu Cox, 4510 54th Ave., N.E., 
Seattle 5, Wash. (Idaho, Mont., Ore., Wash., Alaska) 


S. Pacific: Mus. Ray Winturor Townsenp, 4520 Pepper- 
wood Ave., Long Beach 8, Calif. (Ariz., Calif., Nev.. Hawaii, 
Guam 


Committee Chairmen 


Higher Educatioa: Dr. R. Jean Brownise, Dean, College 
of Liberal Arts for Women, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 


Fellowships Program: Dr. BLancne Dow, President, Cottey 
College, Nevada, Mo. (Address inquiries regerding fellowships 
to 2401 Virginia Ave.. N.W.. Washington 7, D.C. 


Legislative Program: Mas. Wavter M. Bary, 175 Linden Ave., 
Oak Park, Ill. 


International Relations: Da. M. Manion Srector, 8012 20th 
Ave., N.E., Seattle 15, Wash. 


Elementary and Secondary Education: Dra. Maycir K. Souru- 
ALL, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Status of Women: Miss Ysaner H. Forker, 2724 West 19th 
St., Bakersfield, Calif. 


Social and Economic Issues: Da. OnteN M. Ruept, Southwesy 
Missouri State College, Springfield, Mo. 


iris: Dra. Evucenia M. Oorr, LL) Ellis Ave., Mankato, Minn, 


Mass Media: Mus. Veta Lee 
Shepherdstown, W.Va. 


Surra, Shepherd College, 


Bylaws: Mrs. Wittiam Haupt, 546 N, Mariposa, Los Angeles 
4, Calif. 

Ex-officio Members 

General Director: Da. Pautane Tomexins 


Controller: Miss ELKanor J. Srec 


PROFESSIONAL STAFF 


Dr. Pautine Tompkins, General Director 
Muss Ecveavor J. Sirc, Controller 


Dr. Rura Roerrincer, Director of the Fellowships Program 


Staff Associates 


Dr. Eveavor F. Dotan, Higher Education, AAUW Research 
Mas. Auison Gruss Bett, Legislative Program 
Dr. Dororny B, Rostins, International Relations 


Mas. Avice Futmer Dunnam, Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation 


Mas. Lorraine B, Torres, Status of Women 


Mas. Epira H. Saerranp, Social and Economic Issues, Pro- 
gram Development 


Miss Mary-Averett Seevyve, Arts Resource Center 


Miss Exizzaseta Puinney, Publications 





Miss Frances E, Butter, Mass Media 
Mas. Rutu B. Barnes, Membership 


Miss Muatet F. Haas, Librarian 


Special Assistants 


Mas. Mary B. Bovette, Publicity and Publications 


Miss Marcaret Burnett, Special Assistant to the Board of 
Directors 


Miss Excizasetu Hut, Travel Program 


Mrs. Emi.ie StraNnp, Administrative Assistant to the General 
Director 


Food Services 


Mas. Frep Trimmer, Director 


Miss Epira B. Howaarp, Assistant Director 





Laura Puffer Morgan 





TTHEN the Washington, D.C., Branch named its Latin American Fellowship 
for Laura Puffer Morgan, it paid her a particularly fitting tribute. It was 
Vrs. Morgan who, at the Association's L917 convention, initiated the plan to 
announce a Latin American fellowship. The fellowship has been continued, and 
now the Washington Branch is building an endowment to support it. 

Mrs. Morgan (B.A.. Smith, 1895: MLA. Radeliffe, 1899) joined the AAU 
in 1910. She served as President of the Washington Branch: as Vice-President 
of the Association; as legislative representative during World War |, before a 
legislative committee was established, and then for ten years as member of the 
committee. She helped to organize the Women’s Joint Congressional Committee 
in 1920, enabling leading women’s organizations to pool their efforts in behalf 
of measures before Congress, and for many years she was one of its strongest 
leaders, always commanding respect for her thorough mastery of any measure 
she supported. 

She spent most of the 1930°s in Geneva, observing proceedings of the League 
of Nations, attending important international meetings, making contact with 
distinguished leaders, and constantly doing research, writing, and lecturing. She 
was active in such organizations as the Committee on the Cause and Cure of 
War and the National Council of Women, and for eight years served as chairman 
of the American [nterorganizational Council in Geneva. On her return to Wash- 
ington before World War Il, organizations and individuals turned to her for 
geuidance as an “elder statesman” in matters of international organization and 
l-gislative procedure. 

Her idealism and strong practical bent, plus objectivity and discernment, have 
marked a unique contribution toward understanding and effective action. 


From the supplement to Names REMEMBERED TuroucGH AAUW 
Fevttowsuips, by Ruth W. Tryon 


The following form of bequest is suggested to those who wish to make 
the Fellowships Endowment Fund a beneficiary in their wills: 


I hereby give, devise, and bequeath to the Fellowships Endow- 
ment Fund of the American Association of University Women 
Educational Foundation — to be held and 
administered in accordance with the terms of the Deed of Trust 
establishing said Fund. 
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313 NORTH 
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MICROFILMS 
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FOR STUDY GROUPS AND PROGRAM PLANNERS 





HIGHER EDUCATION 


HE Convention Session 65 cents 
College and University Facts and Figures 

10 cents 
The Community Junior College = 25 cents 
Higher Education, Africa South of Sa- 
hara. Selected Bibliography (brief) 0 cents 
College Is Financially Possible 10 cents 
Choice Readings of Last Ten Years 10 cents 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Fe git Africa, by Gwendolen M. Carter 
{ ide. 1940. 50 cents; 35 cents apiece 


r tan 
Introduction to India, by Beatrice Pitney 
Lamb. 1960. A study guide. $1.00; 80 cents 
apiece for te 


The World's Refugees: Everyone’s Con- 


cern, —— vise W. Holborn. 1960. $1.00; 85 
cents apiece for ter 
MASS MEDIA 
Educational and Cultural ennonenS. 
1961 Convention Sessions 75 cents 
The Seeahaeiene Behind the Printed ha. 
A study kit. 196( $1.00 
Television Teaching in a. 
study kit. Rev. ed. 196( 85 ¢ 
The College Woman me = Mass Media, 
Address by Wilbur Schramm. 1959 15 c 
ARTS 

wine, § ses in this art to sharpen aud 

f lersta jing 60 cents 
Writing. 1 juide to imaginative writing 
in as sessions 60 cents 
Music. A way of "feeling into’’ music for 
beginner r initiated music lover 50 cents 


Branch Arts Resources. Guide for branch 
Arts chairmen in 


¢ 
setting up programs $1.30 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


ae Kit. Meaning, history, formulation 
implementation, yo impact 60 cents 
comin Current news. Each issue 15 cents 
AAUW Adopts-Implements Its Legisla- 
tive Program. AAUW Helps a Bill Become 
a Law. Charts. Each set 20 cents 


FELLOWSHIPS PROGRAM 


Investment in Creative Scholarship, by 
Ruth W. Try History of Fellowships Prc 
yram. (Fellowships Chairmen $2.00) $2.50 


Names Remembered Through AAUW 


Fellowships, by Ruth W. Tryon. Biograph- 
ical sketches $1.00 
AAUW Fellowships Program. Descriptive 
leaflet Fae 
Guide for Gifts and Bequests to the Fel- 
lowships Program Free 


ELEMENTARY & SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Guidance. A bibliography 25 cents 
Modern Foreign Language Kit $1.00 


Educational Standards for Children Under 
Six. A kit. 196] $1.25 


The Gifted and Education. A kit. 1958 $1.35 
School Finance Kit. 1961 $1.50 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ISSUES 


Reviews public 
$1.15 


Current Issues Kit, Part |. 


nferences nN CONSUMer issues 
Aging Kit. Part 


commun ty exe 


, bibliography, branch and 
yerience. Part Il, resources, set- 
g up a project. Part Ill, employment and 
income maintenance of older persons, bib- 
| $1.70; Parts |, ll, $1.25; 
Part Il, 65 cents; Part Ill, 60 cents 


graphy. Parts |, Il, Ill, 


Review of 
45 cents 


Social and Economic Issues. 
rogram. One free to SEI chairmen 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


Report on the Extraordinary Assembly 
of the Inter-American Commission of 
Women, April 17—23, 1961, by Mrs. Emil T. 


Chanlett, U.S. Delegate 15 cents 


Report on the 15th Session of the UN 
Commission on the Status of Women, by 
Ars. Charles W. Tillett, U.S. Representative 


20 cents 
Leadership Development Bibliography. 
Revised. 1961 10 cents 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO AAUW SALES OFFICE, 2401 VIRGINIA AVE. N.W., WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 
Make checks payable to AAUW 
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